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SECRET RIVER. 


BY CLAUDE DREDGE. 


Taen, for me, it was a Tale of 
Enchantment. I held the key to a 
little undiscovered paradise for a 
portsman. Now, with the British 
gne and India split into two 
opposed factions, I can reveal my 
happy hunting ground, for I shall 
we it no more. 

My discovery lay in the Barren 
Salt Range of the Punjab. It was 
in the country of the Awans, those 
magnificent Punjabi-Mussalmans who 
made as good and reliable fighters 
% our gallant Indian Army could 
produce. Setting out from Jhelum 
I would leave the roads, after passing 
Kallar Kahar, a famous duck jheel, 
and strike across the steep hills for 
many miles to Sethi on top of the 
Range. Sethi was my _ subedar- 
major’s village and there I would 
meet with such courtesy and hospi- 
tality as belong to older and more 
gracious times. 

Two miles from the village, down 
§ precipitous, rocky path, was the 
source of a little river. The valley 


lay so hidden in steep gorges that 
nowhere could it be seen from the 
hill-tops. For four miles the river 
ran in deep limpid pools and fierce, 
small rapids. Three little flour-mills 
set in mulberry trees popped up 
unexpectedly along the rocky banks, 
and all along grew oleanders which 
seemed perpetually in flower. 

After four miles, you came to a 
primitive salt-mine lying above the 
river. Chunks of rock-salt were hewn 
from the steep hillsides here and 
carried down to the plains on camel- 
back. The mine was worked only 
spasmodically, but the salt impreg- 
nated the sojl, and the river ran for 
a further three miles to the plains as 
salt as the ocean. No fish lived in 
this stretch, but it was curious to 
find large numbers of green crabs 
scuttling about so many hundreds of 
miles from the sea. 

As the river debouched over a 
widening, pebbly course into the 
sandy wastes of the plain it was 
swallowed up. Here was the secret 
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of my river. It disappeared. True, 
a faint, dry watercourse could be 
traced to the River Jhelum twelve 
miles away, and it might fill in 
flood-time; but the briny water 
above would discourage any exploring 
fisherman. The backdoor in the 
mountains was the entrance to the 
river, and I knew of only one other 
white man, a recruiting officer, who 
held a duplicate key. 

My Awan friends, like most Punjabi- 
Mussulmans, were not interested in 
fish or fishing. Their simple appetites 
were well supplied by their own cattle, 
sheep, wheat, and maize. Their vege- 
table gardens were excellent, and if 
high spice of excitement was required 
to add flavour to their feast, an 
oorial might be poached from the 
ranges. 

I was the squire of four miles of 
water fished only by my own rod. 
Come there with me to explore. At 
the first mill young Anwar waits 


with a grave smile ; he has appointed 
himself my guide, though he knows 
nothing of fishing. He appeals to me, 
as always, to take him back to the 


regiment as a recruit. This I cannot 
do; for the doctors have found some 
slight defect of vision, and the pre- 
war Indian Army required a standard 
of fitness higher than any in the 
world. Anwar was the most beautiful 
human being I have ever seen. In 
repose like a Greek Hero; golden, 
virile, and full of the joy of living. 
I always felt sure that his ancestry 
traced back to the Alexandrian 
invasion which touched these hills so 
closely. Alexander himself could not 
have wished a more manly son. 
And though his fleetness and grace 
might have made a sensation in 
Hollywood, the secret of his attract- 
iveness lay in his utter happiness. 
The river was nowhere less than 
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sixteen feet across, but Anwar woulj 
leap it frequently, as he would explain, 
“* Dekhnewaste—Just to see.” If 4 
hill partridge fell tumbling down th 
steep slopes, Anwar would outm 
my spaniel to retrieve it. At thos 
tense moments when a big fish was 
on and I was in trouble, I would hear 
his gay laughter. It was impossible 
to be angry with anyone so genuinely 
happy and sincere. Poor Anwar lies 
near Mandalay. Nearby five Jap. 
anese are buried—a grim tribute to 
the valour of his last fight. 

But back into the past, and watch 
Anwar’s face light up as he sees my 
orderly following me with a shot- 
gun. I put up my light trout-rod 
with a small pearl fly-spoon on a 3x 
leader. The fish are mostly mahseer 
round the one-pound weight. I have 
seen fifteen-pounders in the deep 
pools and caught some of half this 
weight, but to enjoy mahseer fish- 
ing you must suit your tackle to 
the size you hope to get, and I pre. 
ferred to fish light for smaller fish. 
The first rush of a mahseer is always 
a thrill, and in this river the sparkling 
water and the bright, early spring 
sunshine seemed to give the mahseer 
the spirit and dash of a trout. 

I had tried the experiment, with 
the flour- mills in mind, of fishing 
with a blob of flour on a stout hook 
and cast. The result was murder 
in the first degree; six fish in ten 
minutes and little fight, for they 
were hooked deep down the throat. 
Never again. The local rule became 
fly or fly-spoon only. On this early 
morning I tried the fly - spoon m 
the rapids and found the fish taking 
well. Several undersized mahseer had 
to be returned before I had landed 
three good pounders. My lanterm- 
jawed orderly, Mir Zaman, sat st 
gaze like a faithful bloodhound, 
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watching for partridge. My auto- 
gatic cook, Allah Baksh (meaning 
God’s gift), had impressed on him 
the need for something for the pot, 
and he was going to make sure that 
we did not miss a chance. Mir Zaman 
could spot game, big or small, at 
incredible distances. 

As we left the rapids to continue 
down-stream, he handed me the gun 
and told me there were seesee in the 
river-bed nearly a mile on. Seesee 
are the little partridge of the foot- 
hills. The cock is gay, but the hen is 
s drab, poor dear. They have a 
faint taste of the sage they feed on, 
and, well cooked with plenty of 
basting, they are the most delicious 
gme bird on earth. The man 
who says a seesee is a dry, uninterest- 
ing bird to eat confesses that he has 
a terrible cook. Coveys are large, 
fourteen to twenty strong, but the 
birds are fast, intelligent runners, and 
the way they fade into a barren 


plain is miraculous. A covey will 


disappear into a nullah, and if 
followed quickly will give a chance. 
The eager sportsman arrives pant- 
ing on the edge of the nullah, 
off-balance on the rocky banks. The 
covey buzz out in all directions 
like infuriated wasps, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to pick a bird. On 
me horrifying occasion I shot at a 
bird going away from a nullah and 
fund myself covered in feathers. 
Another bird had crossed the line of 
fre at two yards range with results 
too awful to contemplate. 

The covey in front of us was in 
all, rush cover and gave me an easy 
tight and left. We scrambled up 
the hillside after the remainder, led 
by my spaniel Jet, and caught the 
‘vey on the reverse side of the first 
tidge. Another bird fell into some 
thick thorn-bushes and I called Jet 
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to find it. Jet was a wayward and 
erratic bitch. As a puppy she had 
learnt the trick of pouncing on field- 
mice and had developed this into a 
peculiar technique. She would stalk 
birds and try to jump on them. 
Often she would catch one and 
bring it in. Birds put up by Jet 
would often rise very flustered and 
give unusual shots. A new C.O. 
once came out for a day’s shooting 
with me. Jet, with sycophantic 
regard for rank, worked for the 
colonel and put up a brace of par- 
tridges, which were both handsomely 
missed. Jet, determined to cover 
this gaffe, worked frenziedly, and 
a few moments later handed him 
@ live quail. Not knowing my C.O. 
I feared recriminations, but he was 
charmed with his consolation prize. 

Apologies, reader, I digress. Jet 
was out of sight, but frenzied shak- 
ings in the bushes showed she was 
at work a long way from the dead 
seesee. I cursed her roundly and 
called her to me. Up got a grey 
partridge, and I shot wildly. Allah 
was unkind to the bird this time 
and Jet collected it. She retrieved 
the seesee too, but gave me a look 
which clearly said, ‘Just this once 
I humour you, but never talk to 
a dog on the partridge again.” She 
considered retrieving an interruption 
to her hunting and would always go 
to the nearest person. The sight of 
an alarmed and astonished village 
belle trying to wave off Jet’s proffer 
of a limp and bloody hare will always 
linger in my memory. 

We returned to the river to investi- 
gate a small, shallow pool which 
Anwar assured me contained a 
mahseer as big as a muggermach 
(crocodile). I tried several casts, 
but did not see it, and was preparing 
to leave when Anwar tossed in a 
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frog. It was promptly engulfed by 
a big fish which slid back under a 
ledge. I could just see its nose, and 
a lucky cast dropped right over it. 
Before the spoon sank, and long 
before I could straighten the line, 
the fish took. Fortunately it turned 
away, and in doing so fixed the hook 
in its rubbery lip. 

The fight was on. Anwar stripped 
and dived in, following the fish like 
a hungry seal. I am sure he was 
enticed more by a warm climb and 
@ sunny day for a swim than by 
any desire to help. With some diffi- 
culty I persuaded him to leave the 
pool to the fish. It needed all of it. 
I floundered in myself in an endeav- 
our to prevent it from getting out 
of the tail of the pool, to the uncon- 
cealed enjoyment of Anwar. The 
fish tired and I worked it into the 
shallows. Having no net or gaff, I 
called Anwar to tail it. He galloped 


in, spray flying, clasping my alpen- 


stock. As the fish rolled he dealt 
it a shrewd buffet with the steel shoe, 
which knocked it out. I cannot 
recommend this method of landing 
a fish—the nerve strain is too great. 
Too great. 

With a seven-pound fish to carry, 
we made for the next pool, the deepest 
and the best in the river, surrounded 
by high rock walls and fed by a 
waterfall. It was impossible to fish 
it without standing in full view. 
The sun was high by now, and as we 
looked into the pool we saw more 
than twenty big mahseer, up to 
fifteen - pounders, basking near the 
surface like a school of chub. Serene 
as Buddhas surveying the infinite, 
they took no notice of us mere 
mortals. My spoon received the 
same degree of interest. I pulled 
it over their heads, past their noses, 
and finally below their bellies. Who 
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knows what dark thoughts were in 
mind when a powerful strike bap. 
ished further ideas of foul play. As 
one, the fish on the surface turne 
their noses down and stood not upon 
the order of their going. The unlucky 
one proved disappointing, a prole. 
tariat three-pounder, and not one 
of the aristocratic upper strata. |; 
it curiosity, sympathy, or stupidity 
that sometimes causes fish to follow 
a hooked comrade? The whole 
school in this pool followed my fish 
as he tired, turning to his every tur, 
until he was beached. I thought it 
must be sympathy, so he was returned. 
We had as much as we could comfort. 
ably carry anyway. 

The sun was too bright for further 
fishing, so we ate our respective 
morning meals and decided to return 
home along the hill-tops. We 
expected chukor, the big hill par. 
tridge that is so like the Hungarian; 
and, in the thicker cover, some grey 
partridge. We made the long climb 
to the top of the hill, and, as we 
rounded a low knoll, found a big 
oorial twenty yards away. He 
carried wide sweeping horns over 
thirty inches round the curve, an 
unusually good head for this Range. 
A loud snort of disgust and two queer 
whistles and he was gone. 

We soon got into a strong covey 
of chukor which gave splendid sport. 
Grey partridge began to give their 
‘Teetur teetur’ call, and we found 
some of them too. We arrived at 
my camp with six brace of chukor 
and two of greys to swell the 
bag. A red-letter day? They all 
seemed as good as that in my little 
paradise. 

Next day must, of course, be 
devoted to finding that oorial. A 
professional shikari, Mirza, accom- 
panied me, taciturn but with a great 
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yealth of wild lore when he could 
ie persuaded to talk. An all-day 
garch failed to reveal our quarry, 
and it was not until shadows were 
getting long that we saw a shootable 
head. We had reached the eastern 
warp of the Range and the herd 
yas two thousand feet below us 
smost on the plain. The wind was 
right, blowing up to us from the 
plain, but there was no cover for a 
direct descent, and an approach from 
right or left meant a two-mile detour. 
We spied the herd and made out 
two good heads. We decided that, 
since there was little daylight left, 
Mirza should go down and try to 
move the oorial towards me while 
I hid myself in a pass by which 
they might come up the hill. Mirza 
sarted off, but returned almost at 
me and pointed out a very large 
mob of camels grazing towards the 
orial. The oorial became uneasy 
and moved off quietly, climbing 
towards us. We flattened ourselves 


Recruiting was the programme for 


the next day. My regiment en- 
couraged officers on leave to visit 
ow recruiting area, particularly the 
outlying parts. Accordingly I was 
% go to a village twelve miles distant 
to inspect some likely lads. The 
Vilage was far from the roads and 
would only be approached by a bridle 
pth running over worn rock among 
the stony hills. 

Five pensioned Indian officers 
lected to come with me and we 
were to ride surefooted hill ponies. 
The youngest and most lively of a 
frisky bunch was to be my mount. 
Knowing my dislike of the country 
sddle, they had procured a government 
‘avalry saddle for me from sources 
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behind a thorn-bush and watched. 
They were well strung out, with the 
biggest ram at the tail. As he 
arrived nearly opposite us at one 
hundred yards range, Mirza whistled. 
The ram stood in silhouette on a 
big rock and stared at us. Then as 
the bullet struck him, he toppled to 
a quick death. 

Mirza rushed to him to perform 
the Mohammedan last rites, the 
Hallal, then took off the head, which 
proved to be twenty-nine and a half 
inches. We strung up the carcase 
in a tree to be collected on the 
morrow, and started on our long 
walk home. Moonlight lightened our 
way and softened the harsh outlines 
of this barren, rocky country. 

The small scurryings and little 
sounds of the night were quietly 
interpreted to me by Mirza in his 
broad Punjabi. And it was almost 
a disappointment when we saw the 
light of the camp-fire reflected in a 
pool in the river. 


which did not bear inquiry. The pony 
was too small for the saddle, and had 
to be enlarged with sacks of straw 
on its back and flanks. The general 
effect was so quaint that I felt that if 
a voice had declaimed a corny mother- 
in-law joke from the hindquarters it 
would have been quite in keeping. 
The ponies were hard-mouthed and 
wild, and I discovered that the method 
of travel was for the cavalcade to 
gallop wildly for a mile or so and 
then walk until the ponies decided to 
gallop again. Control seemed to rest 
with them. It was exhilarating but 
alarming; for a slip over, the khud- 
side would have meant, at best, a 
serious accident. 

The village made our visit a festive 
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occasion. As we approached, fire- 
crackers and marriage bombs were 
exploded in our honour. The ponies 
began to grow very restive, and it 
was all we could do to hold them in. 
As we arrived at the gates a ‘ fu-fu’ 
band consisting of six bugles, a drum, 
two bagpipes, and a trombone marched 
out with military precision. My pony 
gave it one look of horror, turned tail, 
and fled. I dared not pull up quickly 
on the rocky path and was a mile or 
two towards home before I could 
turn it. By the time I had walked 
back the band had run out of breath 
and the scattered cavalcade had 
reassembled. 

The proceedings opened with a 
feast in the village lumbardar’s house. 
Huge chupatties, serving as plates, 
were heaped high with curry, savoury 
rice, portions of a sheep roasted 
whole, and a boundless array of condi- 
ments and appetisers. I appreciated 


to the full the hospitality of my 


hosts, all old pensioners, but found 
there were moments of embarrass- 
ment for the squeamish. One of 
these came when I was presented 
with a hard-boiled egg, ready-peeled, 
with black finger-prints standing out 
on the white surface like clues in 
a second-rate ‘whodunit’ film. I 
managed to deal with this like a man, 
but when one of my hosts offered 
me, as the usual titbit, the eyes of 
the sheep, I had to confess myself 
allergic to sheep’s eyes. I asked an 
ex-jemadar of my own company 
whether this gesture was a great 
honour or whether it was a joke. 
With a twinkle he assured me that it 
was a traditional courtesy to the 
honoured guest, but that when 
British officers were entertained, the 
host might be interested in the 
struggle between politeness and stark 
horror on their countenances. 
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After the meal I inspected over , 
hundred lads who wanted to join 
the army. I had only six vacancig 
for my own battalion, but haj 
promised the Recruiting officer 
send another twenty-four to him 
I had brought some small pring 
with me, and with the help of the 
pensioners organised an impromptu 
sports meeting with the object of 
selecting candidates. I protested 
against jumping events on the iron. 
hard ground, but was shouted dow, 
and, remarkably to me, no seriou 
damage seemed to be incurred. 

The batch was easily reduced to 
thirty, but to decide on the best six 
was difficult, and so the pensioner 
suggested a game of Kabadi, which 
roughly approximates to Rugby foot. 
ball without the ball. The suggestion 
was received with acclaim, and the 
players made their way to a levd 
area where the surface was almost 
solid rock. The game was played 
with great vigour and courage. The 
tackling was worthy of an Arny- 
Navy match, and I felt that the 
whole thirty were tough enough to 
make an excellent draft. However, 
the winning six were picked out. 
They decided to join my camp that 
night, for the following day was to 
include a big-scale partridge shoot. 
We said good-bye to our kind hosts 
and mounted our ponies, the re 
appearance of the band ensuring 4 
very rapid departure for home. 

Next morning broke clear but cold. 
We ‘met’ at Sethi, my subedar- 
major’s village, for an early start. 
The subedar-major was at duty with 
the battalion, but had deputed his 
son to make the arrangements. This 
youngster was at the King George! 
Military School, Jhelum, and I wor 
dered which of the two excuses had 
got him his leave. The excuse 
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ered are always either that the 
parental roof is falling down and 
neds repairs, or that preliminary 
gremonies for a forthcoming marriage 
gre to be undergone. Anyway, here 
yas young Sikander with nearly fifty 
eaters and the other gun, a jolly and 
rotund gunner subedar. 

The plan was to walk up the culti- 
vated tracts from Sethi to the 
sibedar’s village about six miles 
away. Sikander assured me I was 
wong in thinking there were too 
many beaters; he would make 
ertain that they kept a good line 
md did not chase wildly after every 
bird that fell to the guns. I caught 
ameaning look between him and the 
ubedar which seemed to betoken 
wme joke against me. 

Jet, who had been left at home 
the previous two days, seemed out 
of sorts. Two inquisitive pi-dogs 
ame to interview her and received 
harp nips in their posteriors. This 
conduct, unbecoming a spaniel and 
a lady, restored her good humour, 
vhich manifested itself in a deter- 
nned attempt to retrieve a skinny 
thicken. The chicken showed a fine 
um of speed and eventually took 
if to find safety in a mango tree. 
When order had been restored we 
started our shoot. 

We first tried a long stretch of 
ity grassland. Hares and quail 
vere numerous but shots few; for 
the beaters, with an assortment of 
urchers, salukis, and pi-dogs, ran 
ato everything that got up. After 
‘few minutes I had shot two hares, 
te beaters had knocked over three, 
ad Jet had collected a quail. The 
mrtridge were running two or three 
tmdred yards ahead and never stop- 
jing within shot. The only hope of a 
tg was to drive. I made a half- 
nile detour and the beat then started 
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towards me. There would have been 
ample shooting for six guns, and 
the first pick-up was eleven par- 
tridge, three hares, six quail, and a 
lone snipe which came from heaven 
knows where. Jet picked this up, 
carrying it gingerly by one wing; 
she then deposited it near me and 
rolled on it ecstatically. 

The subedar did not do much 
shooting; for, as he confessed to 
me, he liked to get at least two birds 
for each cartridge. He demonstrated 
his method later in the day, stalk- 
ing a covey of seesee very skilfully 
and picking off three birds with a 
single shot. 

The beats continued with vary- 
ing success until we came in sight 
of the subedar’s village, where a 
crowd of nearly a hundred men and 
boys were waiting to join in the 
beat. Sikander and the subedar 
had been having a little competi- 


tion to see how many beaters they 


could turn out. However, beyond 
putting over far more birds than I 
could deal with, this vast horde did 
not spoil the shoot. The lurchers 
and salukis killed a number of hares 
in a very workmanlike style. At 
one point the proceedings developed 
into a foxhunt, when a small, fawn- 
coloured fox was put up, but he saved 
his brush after a half-mile dash by 
getting under an enormous rock. 
The high-light of the afternoon 
came when a party of houbara bustard 
was surrounded. Two came over me ; 
I mistimed the slow-seeming flight 
of the first, but took the second well 
forward and dropped it with a thump 
at Jet’s feet. She declined to pick 
it up and gave me a look which said, 
“If you go throwing great turkeys 
about like that you can ruddy well 
retrieve them yourself.” The par- 
tridge had been flying low during the 
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morning and for safety’s sake it 
had been necessary to take them 
behind me. As the day wore on 
they got wilder and began to give 
much better shots, coming over at 
a good height. The bag increased 
rapidly, much to the enjoyment of 
the beaters. When we finally stopped, 
the count was forty-eight partridge, 
twelve seesee, nine pigeon, ten quail, 
a bustard, and a snipe. The hares 
were all carried off by the beaters 
so they were not counted, but there 
were over twenty. 

The beaters all cooked their meal 
round my camp that evening. After 
a@ very gamy repast, they made a 
ring of bonfires and started a fire- 
works display. Most of the fireworks 
were of the Chinese cracker type, but 
variety was added by tracer ammuni- 
tion fired from service rifles and a 
steady stream of Very lights. Sikander 
assured me that these had been pur- 
loined from the subedar’s battery ; the 
subedar hinted at a private store 
in the subedar-major’s house. I was 
discreetly silent. 

My leave was nearly over. Two 
more enjoyable fishing expeditions 
brought me to my final day. This 
was a Saturday, and it meant that 
there would be a big shoot on the 
famous Kallar Kahar jheel. Another 
much smaller lake about six acres in 
extent and tucked in the hills seemed 
to offer possibilities for me. It 
normally held only a few pochard 
and coots, but since it was only 
seven miles as the duck flies from 
Kallar Kahar, it should receive plenty 
of visitors when the shoot started 
there. I arrived at this lake at nine 
o’clock and made a hide in the reeds 
that covered one end. About four 
acres of the lake were clear water, 
with a crescent-shaped reed-bed at 
the southern end. To the east, a 


steep escarpment rose between my 
lake and the plains in which Kalla 
Kahar lay. 

I took up my position standing in 
about a foot of water on the land. 
ward side of the reeds. Coots made 
mournful noises and a few duck 
quacked in the reeds. Some red. 
headed pochard swam and dived out 
in the clear water. I began to wonder 
whether the duck from the big shoot 
were giving me a miss, and debated 
how to get the pochard put over me. 
Then, high up, a flight of shoveller 
appeared, circled the lake, planed 
down, and settled. I had planned to 
let a few flights come in before start- 
ing to shoot. It was fascinating to 
watch hundreds of duck topping the 
escarpment, peeling off and whistling 
down to join the first comers. Teal, 
gadwall, and pintail were circling in 
shot, but I had set my heart on 4 
mallard to open the day and was 
afraid most of the duck would clear 
off after the first shot. 

There was a loud quacking behind 
me and a wedge of mallard nearly 
took my hat off. I had only time 
for a single shot, but this raked them 
and dropped two—a splendid begin- 
ning. The sound of the shot was 
answered by & roar of wings as the 
duck on the lake took off, and for half 
an hour I had such shooting as one 
dreams about. The duck did not 
leave my lake: they settled in the 
clear water well out of range. As 
new lots came in they circled the 
lake, giving me shots at all angles. 
Teal swept in from every side, pochard 
rose quacking from the reeds close by 
me, and some duck, which I did not 
at first identify, taxied along the 
surface for twenty yards or more 
before being airborne. These proved 
to be stiff-tail, a heavy, clumsy-looking 
duck not unlike common pochard. 
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I stopped for my orderly and 
Anwar to pick up, but a lot of 
birds were lost in the reeds. Never- 
theless there were thirty-three duck 
and teal collected, and the open 
water was still alive with them. 
Stray flights were still coming in, 
and they seemed to favour a line of 
approach through a saddle in the 
escarpment. I decided to climb up 
this gap and shoot from there, for 
duck falling on the hillside would 
be easy to recover. My orderly with 
a rifle was to stalk the duck on the 
lake, and, by occasional pot-shots, 
move them off towards me. 

Two gaggles of geese went down 
on to the lake without giving a chance, 
but I laid some BB. cartridges 
ready in case they came nearer on 
the return journey. At the first 
crack of the rifle, the geese took 
wing. One gaggle swung wide, but 
the other came straight over me, 
forty feet up. I shook the leading 
bird with the first shot, but had to 
give him the second barrel to make 
sure, and down he came. Jet brought 
him back—a fine bar-head. For the 
next five minutes duck streamed 
over and my gun-barrels burnt my 
hand. Then, after a final salute to 
a single white-eye, the shoot was 
over. Twenty-nine duck, eighteen 
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teal, and a goose made a heavy load, 
but a pony was borrowed in the 
village a mile towards home and 
we arrived at our camping-place in 
great content. 

My leave was over and I had to 
catch a train at Lilla, twelve miles 
over the plains. Camels had taken 
on my tents and gear and were wait- 
ing for me where the river ran into 
the sand at the valley’s mouth. I 
looked back and felt a strange sense 
of foreboding. I could not then 
foresee the tortured years, the 
journeyings to Middle East, Burma 
and the Far East, the wounds and 
the weariness. I did, however, feel 
that this might be my last visit, and 
the memory of that foreboding often 
came to me during the war. I was 
wrong; for towards the end of the 
war, sick and in search of health, I 
went back. I recaptured all the 
charm of my earlier visits and 
departed well in mind and body ; but 
unhappy, for this time I knew I 
would not return. Since then, I 
have discovered that I still hold 
the key to my paradise. I can turn 
it in retrospect and live again in the 
happiness I knew there. 

Courteous reader, if I have given 
you but a glimpse of that happiness, 
I am well served. 








MISS MORELAND. 


BY W. F. GRAHAM. 


You will not find many Miss 
Morelands in these days. The breed 
has almost died out, and the lives 
led by such as she appear as remote 
as the lives of feudal ancestors. 
Things were beginning to change, 
even in her day, and innovations 
were creeping in, in spite of her 
brave efforts to preserve the old 
order as she had known it all her 
days. She fought changes. They 
seemed to her unnecessary, and in the 
teeth of progress from without she 
contrived, with remarkable success, to 
keep her small principality a decade or 
two behind the times. 

Fairy Fauld, as I remember it, 
was like a chapter from a_ long- 
forgotten book, full of curious and 
all but obsolete ways of thought and 
conduct typical of the era to which 
Miss Moreland belonged. The grounds 
were tended by ancient churls, generic- 
ally known as “old men,” who seemed 
to live for ever, and to be as much a 
part of Fairy Fauld as that misnamed 
plant called Wandering Willie, that 
hung about the garden walls, a static 
emblem of eternal survival. There 
had always been a herd of old men; 
twice as many as the upkeep of the 
grounds demanded; but a retinue 
was a part of the old order, and Miss 
Moreland retained their services as 
a matter of course. As soon fell 
timber as dismiss old men. 

The house itself, square and some- 
what hard featured to the eye, was 
staffed by hobbling Hannahs and 
flat-footed Lizzies, maids who had 
started young when Miss Moreland 
was a girl, and now, past middle-age, 


blinked at one through spectacles, 
assessing physical deterioration from 
the gay sparkishness of former years, 
They made me feel at least a hundred 
years old, and at the same time 
apologetic for bearing the weight of 
age so well, while they retained their 
title as “the girls.” They always 
spoke of themselves as “us girls” in 
contradistinction to ‘those girls,” the 
spry and bouncing maidens who made 
love upon the Kittle Brig at nights. 
There was nothing spry or bouncing 
in the ordered progress of time at 
Fairy Fauld; a staid procession of 
uneventful months, rather, and the 
very seasons seemed to alter with 
less markedness than elsewhere ; spring 
entering without excessive show of 
burgeoning; autumn forgoing its 
most gaudy tints. That was probably 
because a peculiar taste had shrouded 
the domain with evergreen shrubs 
and conifers. There is a fine feeling 
of exclusiveness behind a laurel barrier, 
and spruce trees possess a certain 
stand-off dignity of their own. One 
had to seek the signs of spring down 
by the river, or in neglected spots 
where wild hyacinths carpeted the 
ground with sheets of green and blue. 
The garden itself at Fairy Fauld was 
a walled-in square, given over to 
fruit trees and vegetables, a utilitarian 
enclosure famous for its leeks and 
cauliflowers, in which beauty was 
subsidiary to solid worth. One might 
admire ripening plums against the 
wall, not for their richness of colour- 
ing, but because the crop was good, 
a tribute to careful training and the 
application of manure. Just one 
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concession was allowed to a poetic 
temperament : two small, formal plots 
of mauve primroses and auriculas 
fanking the main gateway from the 
carriage drive. They looked like 
children’s gardens, except that no 
child could ever have achieved such 
grupulous neatness, and mauve prim- 
roses to my mind suggest age rather 
than youth, which delights in flaming 
shades. 

Above the north wall rose a cam- 
penile-like tower from which one 
half expected to hear the sound of 
bells. Instead one heard the murmur 
of pigeons, and their feathered shapes 
few in and out through holes beneath 
the eaves. A frameless window com- 
manded the garden. It seemed to 
have been put there on purpose, but 
Miss Moreland never used it as an 
observation post. For one thing, the 
ladder leading to the pigeon - loft 
from the hen-house below was simply 
two ash poles with roughly fashioned 
rungs very wide apart; and for 
another, the hole through which the 
ladder thrust its snout left a ledge 
barely six inches wide between its 
chasm and the window. You had to 
stand on that in order to look out, 
and it was simpler to hunt old men 
round berry bushes and along the 
tows of peas than to risk abrupt 
eclipse while labouring to impress 
them from aloft. 

In addition to the garden, the 
tampanile commanded the farmyard, 
the lordly midden handy to the 
vegetable plots, a range of byres and 
stables pierced by a tunnel leading 
to the house, and a row of loose- 
boxes in which Miss Moreland kept 
& stud of spavined chairs and sofas 
qually infirm. They were beyond 
the ministrations of John Roome 
the carpenter, but Miss Moreland 
clung to them much as one might 
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cherish the tottering decay of gallant 
hunters that once had carried one 
so well. I can remember a terrific 
mangle with six rollers that occupied 
a box to itself, and into which one 
looked apprehensively. It resembled 
an instrument of torture, and some 
rusty mole-traps hanging on the wall 
might well have been thumb-screws. 
Every morning after breakfast Miss 
Moreland went round her domain, 
beginning with the garden and finish- 
ing up with the farmyard. Her 
final survey was taken from the 
head of the stone stair leading to 
the hen-house in the campanile. Below, 
on either side of her, were pigs that 
inhabited what might have been called 
the crypt of the tower; sows to the 
right, gentlemen pigs to the left; 
all black and white like dominoes, 
impatiently demanding swill, or croon- 
ing to themselves, with sharp squeaks 
interposed. Pig and hen sounds were 
very soothing to Miss Moreland. She 
hardly noticed the pigeons’ contribu- 
tion, but clucks and squeaks and 
cattle lowing made her feel opulent, 
and standing thus her mien expressed 
benevolence towards the world. That 
was only till she caught sight of 
some old man vainly endeavouring 
to obliterate himself after a too 
hasty betrayal of his presence with 
@ pipe instead of with a pitch-fork 
or a broom. The old men and Miss 
Moreland played a ceaseless game of 
hide-and-seek, pitting against each 
other wits and wiles, extracting grim 
delight in registering a score against 
a worthy adversary. The old men, 
though continually grumbling, were 
rather proud of their despotic mistress, 
and she inspired a never-ending saga 
of achievement, or the reverse, to be 
added to or dwelt upon in shadowy 
potting-sheds or earth-scented corners 
of dank shrubberies. As likely as not 
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Miss Moreland would add one further 
episode by appearing suddenly in the 
midst of a yarning, idling group, 
scattering its elements as a gust of 
wind will scatter autumn leaves. 
She always carried a walking-stick, 
not for support, but to prod into 
dark places just in case some person 
might be lurking there. She never 
got an old man, but sometimes a 
hen or pig. 

When she entered the house the 
stick was returned to its own par- 
ticular corner of the front hall, where 
Miss Moreland kept her clogs for wet 
weather, and other fortifications against 
an uncertain climate, such as a broad- 
brimmed garden hat and an oilskin 
sou’wester. That is how things always 
had been, and the whole interior of 
Fairy Fauld was a survival from the 
past without any romantic nooks for 
memory to play at hide-and-seek 
among, or for imagination to frolic. 
No fragrance of lavender or pot- 
pourri haunted its rooms and passages, 
nor did its furnishings suggest a 
lingering influence of hoops and ruffles. 
The fascination of the house grew 
as you became acquainted with it 
by degrees, but it was never the 
kind of attractiveness you might 
expect from a place called Fairy 
Fauld. 

Miss Moreland stamped the interior of 
her dwelling with her own personality, 
which acknowledged no period in par- 
ticular. Her tastes were more or less 
Victorian, because the golden age of 
Queen Victoria stood in her estima- 
tion for a state of society that had 
been deteriorating ever since. She 
did not altogether agree with Queen 
Victoria in everything, nor with the 
topiary efforts of whisker cultivators. 
The Morelands had all been clean- 
shaven men, and their likenesses 
showed an array of rasped faces 
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suggesting winter in the open air; hard 
frosts rather than summer warmth, 
and Miss Moreland herself was eon. 
siderably weather-beaten. Each More. 
land appeared to have left some mark 
within the house whereby he might 
be remembered, and nearly all such 
relics were of males. Generations of 
walking-sticks in the hall; ancestral 
gloves and dog-whips; innumerable 
account books, and neat bundles of 
offensive letters. It had not been 
worth while preserving pleasant letters, 
and acid annotations imparted to the 
contents of certain deed-boxes a flavour 
of mixed pickles gingered up with 
chilli sauce. One gathered that the 
Morelands had not been accommodat- 
ing in the past, and that their present 
representative was a toned-down edi- 
tion of her ancestors, which may have 
been due to her sex, or a characteristic 
desire to be herself and no copy of 
others. Still, she retained some of 
the family ways, and, though avoiding 
pungent letters to her kin, satisfied a 
craving for decrying the opinions and 
acts of strangers by keeping an 
enormous scrapbook entitled ‘The 
Lords of Misrule,’ into which she 
pasted newspaper cuttings, reports of 
County Council Meetings, and similar 
matter, with annotations by herself 
which rivalled the most acrid notes 
of her forebears. 

She resented progress, and clung 
obstinately to ancient prejudices, 
chiefly against things she had never 
tried or experienced, and the worth 
of her literary criticisms was con- 
siderably stultified because she had 
never read any of the books she 
condemned as vulgar or improper. 
She used to read ‘ Children of the New 
Forest ’’ and ‘ Black Beauty’ to me 
when I was a child, and I believe she 
enjoyed them as much as I did. 

Her bugbears in chief, apart from 
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Charles Dickens and ‘The Lords of 
Misrule,’ were what she called high- 
pressure boilers, liable to burst at 
any moment ; consequently there was 
no hot-water supply at Fairy Fauld 
above the ground floor. There were 
no bathrooms either, because Miss 
Moreland believed that fevers came 
up the drains, and bedrooms were 
provided with tin baths polished bare 
inside where the carcases of Moreland 
generations had worn away the paint. 
In the loose-box next the one where 
the giant mangle was stabled reposed 
a dreadful-looking object called a 
dlipper-bath. Shaped like a giant’s 
boot, it had once been used in cases 
of urgent sickness when a patient 
was ordered boiling as a cure, but 
even Miss Moreland’s devotion to 
the past recoiled from this abortion, 
« that it became a _ pensioner, 


commiserating with the mangle on 
degenerate times through a partition 
of worm-eaten planks. 


The beds at Fairy Fauld included 
almost every type. The massive 
four-posters with their curtains were 
reaching the pensioner stage when 
they would have to join the mangle 
and the slipper-bath in mouldering 
sclusion amid mice and_ spiders. 
You climbed to their lofty plateaus 
of repose up little wooden flights of 
steps, and with the curtains drawn 
were instantly shut off in a small 
world of your own, remote from the 
outer world, secure against that enemy 
to health, fresh air. The bed in the 
state spare-room had flowered chintz 
hangings on a buff ground, and Miss 
Moreland herself slept on a French 
bed canopied at the pillow end with 
loped-up drapery in faded blue. 
One sleeping apartment, known as 
“the Bachelors’ Room’ —lest a 
bachelor should come to stay, an 
exciting event that never happened— 
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was provided with the queerest bed 
of all: a tent-bed, consisting of one 
long chintz curtain flung across a 
beam projecting from the wall and 
coming low down at either end. 
Your nose and toes were almost 
touching it, but there was plenty of 
room between in which a bachelor 
might expand. I believe there were 
box-beds and turn-up beds elsewhere, 
but I never saw them. 

That Bachelors’ Room represented 
Miss Moreland’s one concession to 
romance. The idea of having such 
@ room in the house appealed to 
sentiment in her and to some withered 
instinct in her hobbling maids. It 
was always kept ready for instant 
occupation, dusted and polished every 
day, but in spite of that it had a 
mousy, peaty smell inhospitable to 
alien senses. I can remember the 
great, wide chimney, black as the 
mouth of a pit, up which I longed to 
climb when very small. There were 
jackdaws in it, and one could hear 
them rumbling like ghosts in Stygian 
gloom, while every now and then 
sticks came pattering down, or a 
young jack too heavy for a nest 
floor. “A jack in the Bachelors’ 
Room” provided a kind of vicious 
sport with sticks and brooms for 
elderly females, but nobody ever 
seemed to realise that having chimneys 
swept once a year did little to dis- 
courage the enterprise of birds. The 
chimneys were always swept at a 
certain date in spring after the fires 
were off, and the date could not be 
changed because jackdaws chose to 
build new nests at unseasonable times. 
Besides, such things as jacks, mice, 
and an occasional rat in the kitchen 
or cellar were part of the old order, 
privileged residenters for whom one 
only set traps when they threatened 
to monopolise the house or took to 
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tipping dishes off the shelves. No 
female dared remove a_ chittering 
captive from snare or gin, and so an 
old man had always to be sent for, 
who, for some occult reason, first 
armed himself for battle with a large 
wooden kitchen spoon. He would 
not tackle bird or beast lacking this 
weapon—a kind of magic club to 
tame the wild. 

Miss Moreland had no cats, and 
hated dogs on account of their joyous 
greetings and cheerful disregard for 
mud on chairs and sofas, therefore all 
hunting of small game had to be 
done by old men who, called from 
farmyard or garden jobs, would come 
wiping their hands on their corduroys, 
expressing scorn for the timidity of 
““weemen folk.” It pleased them to 
include Miss Moreland, and to feel 
that even with a pair of tongs her 
presence before mice was negligible. 
If they had to go upstairs to tackle 
a rat in the attics, they first removed 


their boots out of respect for the 
family, and tiptoed in grey socks 
from flight to flight, using the banisters 
all the way, sliding with one hand, 
grasping a wooden spoon in the other. 
Later on I discovered the origin of 
the spoon tradition, and found enlight- 


enment rather disappointing. I had 
pictured it as a survival from a Pictish 
age when men split each other’s skulls 
with clubs, and there was something 
pre-Roman in the aspect of one old 
man that encouraged the idea. He 
was the one Miss Moreland could 
never catch when she went stalking 
with her ashen walking-stick. Like 
@ Roman she marched through the 
policies, and like a cunning little Pict 
her adversary, while avoiding contact, 
knew exactly where she was, following 
her movements with beady eyes that 
rivalled in their expression of emotions 
the eyes of rats and daws. That was 


[May 


my theory of evolution, but in fac 
the spoon weapon originated ag g 
spoon and nothing else. Once upon 
a time a coachman had been called 
in to dispatch a mouse gripped by 
the middle in one of those spring 
traps set with cheese behind cotton 
threads, and he had proceeded to 
do so with the first instrument to 
hand—a wooden spoon. The porridge 
spurtle it was, which after that 
became too suggestive for its proper 
sphere. It was kept hung up on the 
kitchen wall for vermin hunting, and 
became legendary, till I spoilt its 
mystic significance by too great zeal 
for ancient lore. 

It was best at Fairy Fauld to take 
things as they were and not to delve 
into the intricacies of how they came 
to exist. Only by doing so could one 
go on weaving fanciful and often 
utterly erroneous conceits about a 
dint in a shutter or a statuette without 
a nose. Some things were clear 
enough, and a little dimness here and 
there softened the outlines of what 
was plainly obvious. I never sought 
to fathom the queer problem of 
“the Bachelors’ Room”; whether 
there had been at some far distant 
time a real bachelor hovering tenta- 
tively about the horizon of Miss 
Moreland’s universe, for whom this 
nest had been prepared ; or whether 
she had inherited a room already 
named, and had suffered it to retain 
its title without the least regard for 
what the existence of such a chamber 
in her establishment of single women 
might suggest to light-minded strangers. 
She did not care a hoot what people 
thought, and ‘ Bachelors’ Room . 
was painted neatly on the door in 
white, just as every other bedroom 
had its name similarly displayed: 
“Red Room,” “ Buff Room,” “ Blue 
Room,” and so on. In the back 
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ge downstairs there was a row 
of bells to correspond with the buffs 
and blues and yellows overhead. 
Sometimes the wires got tangled, 
so that a carillon peal resulted, 
and the bell was never answered 
because Lizzie and Hannah, Jane or 
Margaret, could not decide in heated 
argument whose summons to obey. 
As a child it used to afford me intense 
joy to run a broom along those bells, 
producing a clamour that brought 
everyone to the spot, including the 
cook, and the baker if he chanced to 
be leaving bread just then. If Miss 
Moreland appeared, we all used to 
look reproachfully at the bells, melt- 
ing away, one by one, our footsteps 
blending with the last metallic tinkle 
as we sped. 

The pump-room and the pantry 
were not particularly calculated to 
arouse speculations on their past 
history or present uses, but they both 
presented features a little unusual, 
not likely to be found in other houses. 
As I have mentioned before, there 
was no hot water above the ground 
floor at Fairy Fauld. In ancient days 
the household depended for its supply 
of cold water on a huge storage tank, 
installed with optimistic faith below 
the slates to catch the moisture from 
the spouts in rainy weather. During 
lengthy spells of drought one carried 
water from a well in buckets, warming 
it up in kettles when required ; then 
came the pump in a little annex of 
its own and worked by relays of old 
men, two at a time, its wheezy clank- 
ing and their grumbling grunts com- 
bining in a kind of rugged symphony. 
Every now and then an old man 
would be sent to the attic landing to 
se how the tank was filling, and 
when “she”? began to gurgle down the 
overflow pipe, the toilers straightened 
their backs with a feeling that they 
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were one up on the capricious clouds. 
Nothing annoyed them more than 
a@ smart shower of rain just after 
they had finished pumping. They 
regarded it as an ill-timed practical 
joke, as though some imp had sat 
aloft waiting for the last piston 
stroke in order to make fools of 
them. Then an old man would 
remember that a shower was exactly 
what the garden needed, and, half 
comforted, the pumpers would scuffle 
off to view the rows of peas and the 
onion plots. 

Once upon a time Miss Moreland 
had some young relations foisted on 
her for a change-of-air visit, and 
they all contracted whooping-cough. 
Now it is well known that powdered 
lime is a specific against gapes in 
chickens, and that by putting the 
sufferers into a barrel of lime and 
shaking them well up the disease is 
cured, or the chickens die, as they 
would have done in any case, so that 
drastic measures are always worth 
trying. The analogy between gapes 
and whooping -cough seemed clear 
enough to Miss Moreland, besides 
which the children had been irritating 
her in a general way; but the treat- 
ment in its fullest form appeared a 
trifle vigorous even to her, and not 
wishing to have the death of young 
relatives laid at her door, she 
compromised matters by having a 
barrow-load of lime brought into the 
pump-room, on which she poured 
water, having previously lured the 
children to their fate with specious 
promises of fun. She shut them up 
in the pump-room amid the reeking 
fumes till she was sure that the 
germs of whooping-cough were slain. 
Then she let them out, or rather 
carried them out, one by one, half 
asphyxiated, goggling with their eyes 
alarmingly. The treatment was 4a 
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complete success, but news travels 
apace, and very shortly afterwards 
the young relatives were removed 
by incensed parents without a word 
of thanks. Miss Moreland did not 
boast about her cure, but it was the 
first and last occasion on which she 
was entrusted with child welfare. 
People were even a trifle shy about 
allowing their offspring to take tea 
at Fairy Fauld. There was no saying 
what that old woman would put in 
the buns. 

As a matter of fact the buns at 
Fairy Fauld were extra good, and 
so were the baps. One used to see 
them piled up in the dim shades of 
the pantry before a festival, and their 
odour almost overcame the smell of 
lamps. The pantry was dim because 
after the pump-room annex had been 
built a passage had been made connect- 
ing it with the kitchen, so that the 
pantry was left, like an inside cabin 
of a ship, with its window looking 
out upon an alleyway. Crockery and 
silver caught stray gleams of light, 
and Miss Moreland’s hand-maidens 
had learned long ago to guide their 
movements by a sense of touch. 
You could not dash out of the pantry 
in a hurry ; for if you did you took a 
header down the cellar stairs, where 
blackness was Stygian and strange 
secrets dwelt. Somewhere in the 
uttermost depths, behind stout doors, 
Miss Moreland was reputed to keep a 
cellar of fabulous wine. I do not 
know how much truth there was in 
this tradition, and from personal 
experience I was led to suspect that 


most of her port and sherry came from. 


a grocer’s shop. But still, the rare 
vintages may have been there; toc 
precious to be drunk by mortal men 
—the minister or the doctor, for 
example. 

Eerie catacombs those cellars were, 


and exploration by candle-light re. 
vealed such things as a few desolate 
wooden chairs, backless, three-legged, 
broken barred, unworthy of special 
loose-boxes; a pile of mouldering 
boards, and several packing-cases just 
as they had been unpacked with 
straw about. Stone shelves against 
a wall suggested a defunct larder or 
milk-house, but the general effect 
was one of gaunt starvation and 
rat-ridden neglect. It only needed a 
skeleton to complete an atmosphere 
of death, and there may have 
been human or other bones, for all 
I know, locked away behind those 
stout oak doors said to guard a 
hoard of priceless vintages. At any 
rate, no young maidservant could 
have survived the suggestive influence 
of that cavern outside the pantry 
door. 

I have mentioned Miss Moreland’s 
unfortunate experiences with a set 
of small relations, but in spite of her 
all-round awkwardness among children 
she felt at times a hankering for the 
spice of youth about her—a kind of 
semi-maternal instinct, a subconscious 
desire for colour and brightness, that 
would not be denied. This feeling 


found an outlet when she took a © 
grim fancy to Ella May Park, a © 


daughter of the Parks at Bellsclose 


cottages, a pretty, prim, and rather | 


priggish child whose eyes resembled 
peat-brown pools, and whose hair 


was bound with a cherry-coloured | 


ribbon. Her brothers belonged to 4 
notorious gang, but Mrs Park, as 


Jane Gourley before her marriage, © 


had been in service at Fairy Fauld, 


and Miss Moreland thought Jane’s 
child might follow in the footsteps | 
of her dam. The original plan had — 


been to tame Ella May; to mould 
her character in the best tradition 
of “the big hoose”’ so that in the 
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curse of years she might become an 
embryo Hannah or Lizzie, awaiting 
the inevitable flat feet and spectacles 
ofestablished middle-age. What really 
happened was that Ella May became 
s kind of ornament, something like 
the pebble-mounted boxes in which 
iss Moreland kept her odds and 
ends—useful, yet decorative. There 
was the same polish on Ella May 
3 on & pretty stone. 

Without acknowledging it for one 
moment, Miss Moreland allowed her- 
wif to backslide into indulgent ways. 
She was abrupt and dictatorial all 
the while, perhaps more so than usual, 
ut the fact remains that Ella May 
yas suffered to do things no other 
person had previously dared to suggest. 
She brought flowers into the house, 
ad Miss Moreland unlocked the china- 
cupboard in order to find vases for 
them. She wondered where the flowers 
had come from, and then for the first 
time her attention was drawn to the 


improvement they made in her sitting- 


rom. The parlour, Miss Moreland 
called it, and here a new fragrance 
was made manifest; the flowers and 
the child ; a combination that sapped 
the defences of a practical, autocratic 
dd lady, till she had to drive Ella 
May outside in order to reform her 
melting forces of resistance. Thus 
the Bellsclose brat, so designated 
vhile Miss Moreland was recovering 
her poise, had intervals of leisure in 
vhich to explore the grounds and 
er through the garden gate at old 
men guarding with their hoes a 
jaradise of forbidden apple trees 
ind pears. 

She climbed to the pigeon - loft, 
md up its inner walls by clinging 
fet and hands to the many honey- 
mb-like alcoves made for sheltering 
usts. The pigeons preferred the wall- 
teads, and Ella May could just get 
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her nose up high enough to glimpse 
white eggs or yellow-billed young 
birds. Somewhere or other she had 
found a lens that must have slipped 
from a magnifying glass, and which 
she used to mystify old men with 
goblin flickerings across the garden 
wall. One could manage that nicely 
from the loft window, and cocks 
upon the midden were also within 
range. Her ambition was to set 
their tails alight, or singe the pants 
of a down-stooping gardener. Once 
she set some straw on fire and had 
to swoop, almost like a pigeon, to 
put it out. That left a reek of burning 
on her clothes and made Miss More- 
land sniff suspiciously. It was the 
wrong time of year for bonfires. 

The staff proper disapproved of 
Ella May; naturally they did, and 
without displaying active antagonism 
lay in wait for the sure and certain 
day when she would overstep the 
mark and bring down upon her 
head retribution in the form of swift 
banishment to Bellsclose cottages. 
Ella May was perfectly aware of the 
slippery ground on which she stood, 
but with the cunning of her race 
maintained her favoured position for 
quite a long time. For how long 
I forget, nor can I recollect any 
particular scandal connected with her 
departure. She simply ceased to 
visit Fairy Fauld, and with her went 
the flowers from Miss Moreland’s 
parlour. Disillusionment? I cannot 
tell. Probably Miss Moreland thought 
it high time to pull herself together, 
and, more likely still, I fancy that 
the scarlet hair-ribbon had begun to 
stray towards the Kittle Brig and 
charms of male society. At various 
intervals Miss Moreland made other 
attempts to brighten up her home, 
but humans, especially the young, 
were very unreliable; so in the end 
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she settled down to weird experiments 
with lighting systems. They were by 
no means dependable contraptions, 
but at least they could never go 
wandering at dusk with undesirable 
young men about the countryside. 
If she had only loved a cat or dog, 
it would have made all the difference, 
not that outwardly anything made 
much difference to her. Perhaps, 
sometimes in the dark—when the 
contraption had given out—she may 
have experienced some loneliness, but 
Hannah or Lizzie shuffling in with 
two candles on a tray would see only 
Miss Moreland as she always appeared, 
snappy about the failure of light, 
determined to write to “the man” 
about it tomorrow. 

I like to think of Fairy Fauld as 
it was, with all its oddities that 
somehow blended into a charm peculiar 
to the place, and felt by me in no other 
corner of the land. Looking back, one 
sees through the mists and vista of 
years the atmosphere playing tricks of 
softening on lines that once seemed 
hard enough, so that one cannot recall 
Miss Moreland and her domain with- 
out a feeling of affection and regard. 
Contrasts; incongruities; relics of 
barbarism ; whimsicalities masquerad- 
ing as serious conduct, and a certain 
awe inspired by the master spirit of 
the whole, are all stirred together 
in a@ mixture that defies potpourri. 
Looking back, one can detect unusual 
gleams of beauty; doves on the 
campanile, the oasis where Ella May 
picked flowers. That was a strip 
of lawn between the garden wall 
and the house, close cropped by 
scythe, never by machine. Instead 
of the whirr of blades one heard a 
rhythmic swish as an old man, full 
of pride in his art, followed with 
bowed legs the clean sweeping arc 
of polished steel. When he stopped 
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to whet with delicate touch the 
keen edge of his implement he always 
faced due north. You cannot sharpen 
a scythe properly unless you face 
north. He would have told yoy 
that and shaken a wise head if you 
had asked him why. His father had 
done the same and his grandsir 
before him; therefore there must 
be virtue in the north that scythe 
blades recognise. A good enough 
answer for anyone, and Miss Moreland 
herself could not have told you more, 

A ribbon of gay flowers sheltered 
against grey stone, up which grew 
roses with forgotten names. At the 
top of the lawn stood a gnarled yew 
tree, and the whole was tended by 
the same old man, an old man with 
@ memory, and perhaps with a touch 
of poetry hidden by a leathery hide. 
It made no difference to me then, 
nor does it make any now, that the 


raised bank planted with flowering 
shrubs concealed the stark ugliness 
of backyard and things best kept 


out of sight. One knew that coal 
was there, and a horrid den where 
rabbit skins hung withering on hooks, 
waiting for Kit the cadger and his 
cart to take them away. 

It made no difference to me then, 
and makes none now, as [ try to 
picture the original fashioning of this 
little garden sanctuary. A woman of 
a former generation must have made 
it; a Moreland who pined for relief 
from dull prose, and therefore sought 
the solace of flowers. Her efforts 
would be scorned at first, but later 
men with carts would help to raise 
that bank and plant those shrubs. 
The ribbon border would be her 
concern alone, and when she tired, the 
yew tree was there with outspread 
limbs to rest upon. She would sit 
there, looking down the alleyway of 
turf, thinking how fine the newly 
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planted hollyhocks would be next 
summer, imagining the bare garden 
wall clothed in red and golden blooms. 
Its creator passed, but the oasis 
remained for anyone to enjoy. 

Miss Moreland neglected the spot ; 
there was nothing practical in holly- 
hocks. ‘The backyard interested her 
far more. There was more scope for 
her stick to rootle among trash, and 
wider prospects for her active mind 
in finding out exactly what went 
into the pig-tub, or in counting 
rabbit skins. If the sound of the 
old man’s scything reached her ears, 
she would think how much better 
he might be employed in hoeing 
between the rows of beans, or trundling 
muck to feed the cauliflowers. Yet 
she never interfered, and so one old 
fellow was allowed to spend his second 
childhood tending trifles, playing with 
dianthus clumps. Should he croon 


softly to himself Miss Moreland might 


shake her head, and, if she recognised 
the air, seem vaguely stirred as though 
by something half forgotten, an echo 
from somewhere vastly remote. Per- 
haps that was why she sent out 
cups of tea to the old boy at eleven 
o'clock and nips of home-made wine 
when autumn days grew chill. All 
the time she talked of keeping poultry 
on the lawn whenever its guardian 
retired, as old men must eventually. 

Good, worthy woman. She would 
tun within her grave should some 
imp spirit whisper I had dared to 
weave romantic fancies round her 
nme. Yet I have wondered fre- 
quently if she was not as great a 
humbug as the country wives who 
preyed on her for soup. Did she 
sally forth at dusk, after the old 
men had put away their rakes and 
hoes and left the policies to silence 
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and the owls, in order to satisfy 
something she felt within herself and 
hid from the light of day? There 
would be no curious eyes to watch 
her then, only the sweetness of night- 
scented stocks and the fall of rose 
petals on the grass. Did these things 
affect her as an ordinary sentimental 
being, and did her ear catch a faint 
echo of bells from the pigeon-haunted 
campanile ? If so, the whole of her 
inheritance would have been trans- 
formed for one magic, fleeting hour 
into a semblance of a former state 
when Fairy Fauld acquired its name. 

Who can tell? There is so much 
witchery mixed with practical ugliness 
in this queer world that I should not 
be surprised or sceptical to learn that 
the ghost of Miss Moreland, without 
her walking-stick, had been seen 
hob-nobbing with the ghost of her 
who planned the sanctuary. They 
would bend together over Sweet 
William and Cloves, one ghost teach- 
ing the other unrealised truths about 
flowers, playing hostess in a way 
that would seem quite natural. But 
even a rarefied Miss Moreland would 
never lose her whole identity and 
earthly character. Sooner or later 
she would assert her individuality 
by inviting her ancestress to view 
the cabbages or probe the secrets 
of the backyard. She would feel 
handicapped without her stick, a 
trifle irritated and inclined to dis- 
solve in a wreath of greyish mist. 
Much better to leave her before 
reaction set in, hearing subconsciously 
carillon chimes, listening to a story 
just as childish as an old man’s piping 
song, but capable of shaking dust 
and cobwebs from forgotten pictures, 
admitting light to dim, shuttered 
halls. 





FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


ANTRYCIDE, 1949. 


BY J. S. R. DUNCAN. 


At a little place called Falagh, 
in the Southern Sudan, I sat outside 
my mud rest-house reading an article 
about a new drug called Antrycide. 
The writer told of the tremendous 
achievement of the ‘back - room 
boys ’ of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited ; of the end of the battle 
against the tsetse fiy; of the end 
of the battle against trypanosomiasis, 
which is the disease carried by this 
fly; of the untold economic benefits 
the use of this drug would bestow 
on thousands of Africans; of the 
increase in their herds; and of the 
joy with which it would be acclaimed. 

It was late and the stars were 
bright in the sky. The night was 
cool and there was peace and com- 
plete quiet. I was weary and got up 
to make ready for bed. In my ears 
there was still the bediam of many 
people shouting; of the singing of 
the young Nuer tribesmen as they 
held on to a particularly fierce bull ; 
and of the din of many hundreds 
of cattle gathered together. For 
Antrycide had come to the Sudan, 
and I had just had to organise the 
first stage of mass inoculation in 
the south of my District: sixteen 
thousand head of cattle. It may 
have been the first large-scale opera- 
tion on African soil ; for the Antrycide 
had been flown from England and 
arrived in Khartoum on the day 
before the news of the drug was 
officially made public. 

The ‘back-room boys’ 


and the 


writer of the article know one side 
of the story; fascinating, but » 
little impersonal. The District Com. 
missioner of a primitive tribe 
knows’ another ; 
very personal. 
My District is inhabited almost 
entirely by people of the Nuer tribe: 
primitive, naked, and possessed of 
great numbers of cattle, which to 
them mean life itself. | Trypano- 
somiasis is, to such people, a terrible 
scourge, and it so happened that 
in the rains of 1947 this disease was 
particularly virulent. In November 
the enclosures of the various small 
shops in the south of the District 
were piled high with hides, and there 
was great despondency in all the 
cattle camps. At that time, before 
Antrycide was known, there was a drug 
available called Dimidium Bromide. 
A conference was held, and it was 
decided that since losses had been 
most heavy among the Dinka of a 
neighbouring District and among the 
Lau Nuer of my own District, mass 
inoculations must be planned. If 
time permitted, the cattle of the 
Bar Gaweir Nuer would be included. 
Throughout the winter and summer 
of 1948 these inoculations were 
carried out. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand head of cattle were dealt 
with, and there was no time left to 
inoculate the herds of the Bar Gaweir. 
But there were snags to Dimidium 
Bromide. It was found that if cattle 
were not able to move to good grazing 
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immediately after inoculation they 
developed a ghastly reaction called 
photo-sensitisation. This took the 
form of festering sores and the peeling- 
of of most of the outer skin. I call 
it ghastly, for it was as disturbing 
a spectacle to the District Commis- 
sioner as it was to the Nuer tribesmen. 
The Veterinary Surgeon, however, 
viewed it with less alarm, and in 
fact only @ very small number of 
cattle died of the ailment. But the 
strain on the District Commissioner 
concerned was considerable. Primi- 
tive tribesmen, for good or ill, look 
upon the lone District Commissioner 
as their bulwark against all 
oppression. Departmental officials, 
who do not know their language, 
are viewed with the _ greatest 
suspicion. In this instance, the 
District Commissioner had procured 
compulsory mass inoculations of 
their cattle. The Nuer and Dinka 
obeyed and produced their most 
cherished possessions with childlike 
trust. The results were, in their 
opinion, disappointing. 

In April 1948 a small quantity of 
Antrycide was provided for experi- 
mental purposes and two-hundred- 
odd head of cattle, belonging to 
one of my _  ~»best’ chiefs, were 
inoculated. In July I went on leave 
to England. When I came back 
in October I went, with the Province 
Veterinary Inspector, to see these 
cattle. They were all in excellent 
condition. It was decided that the 
cattle of the Bar Gaweir should be 
inoculated before they had scattered 
and gone to their dry-season grazing 
grounds along the banks of the Zeraf 
River, separated by many miles of 
waterless country. 

On the 4th of January I set off 
in my lorry to drive the hundred 
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and fifty miles to Awoi, the wet 
season centre of the Bar Gaweir. 
Awoi is to be found on a survey map 
of the Upper Nile Province, but it 
consists of nothing but a mud rest- 
house for the District Commissioner, 
a disused well, and a small merchants’ 
compound. Protected by some eight 
trees one looks out on mile after 
mile of flat, treeless, monotonous 
savannah, blasted by all the winds 
that blow. To this place the chiefs 
of the Bar Gaweir had _ been 
summoned; and they were there 
to greet me, with their deck-chairs, 
long pipes, and camp followers. 
Night had fallen when I arrived, 
and after a general conversation, 
with no mention of inoculations, 
we all retired to bed. 

On the morrow they assembled 
in the rest-house and I told them 
of the project and of my plans for 
it. It was immediately apparent 
that the project was in no way 
acceptable to them, though, with 
their usual technique, they were not 
prepared to say so in so many words. 
I dropped the subject, talked of 
other things, and arranged a meeting 
for the evening. 

In the evening we met again and 
the argument waxed furious for an 
hour or more. The Government, 
they said, had killed enough cattle 
in the previous year, and they 
saw no reason for further slaughter. 
They understood that this was a 
different medicine from that used 
last year, but there was no proof 
that it might not be worse. They 
held no opinion of British ‘ backe 
room boys’ who knew neither their 
language nor their cattle. No, they 
would have none of it. But in the 
end they realised that there was 
no way out—we got down to work- 
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ing out an inoculation time-table. 
It is characteristic of the Nuer that, 
once a decision has been made, all 
tension goes and they are easily 
restored to their normal cheerful, 
vital selves. In this instance, they 
consigned this latest aberration of 
the British to the hands of God. 

It was now the 6th, and the 
Province Veterinary Inspector was 
due to arrive with his team of 
inoculators on the 10th. Runners 
were sent to all sections in the area, 
and each runner carried in his hand 
@ small bundle of grass-stalks, repre- 
senting the number of days that 
must elapse before he brought his 
particular collection of cattle to 
Awoi. Every morning he would 
throw away one stalk, and on the 
morning on which he threw away 
the last one he would be due at Awoi. 
I had no fear of confusion on this 
score. Nuer are great time-keepers 
provided they have their little bundles 
of grass. In the meantime, hundreds 
of cattle-pegs were being cut in a 
small wooded area nearby, and the 
chiefs were passing on threats of 
dire consequences if anyone should 
fail to arrive with his cattle on the 
appointed day. 

The evenings were free, and 
numbers of chiefs and young men 
came in, as is their custom, for a 
dearly loved mwong or conversation. 
These conversations are the most 
attractive aspect of living among 
the Nuer people. Talk flows freely 
when there are no strangers present, 
and one gets as close to them as one 
does to very good friends. They 
will talk of their hopes and their 
fears, their marriages, their cattle 
and their peculiar gods. They love 


riddles, and delight in telling them 
over and over again. A well-known 
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one was propounded there on ops 
of those free evenings. I had hear 
it before, but the mwong would have 
been ruined had I said so. 

“We have a good riddle, Kurol,” 
they said; “we will tell it to you 
and you can tell us the answer. There 
were once three men who were al] 
very much in love with the same 
girl. The three men were good 
men. There was no bad man among 
them and the girl was the most lovely 
girl in the land. One day it so 
happened that these three men were 
all together in a lonely place far 
away from the home of this girl, 
Now, of these three men, one could 
see a very long way, one could 
cure all diseases, and one had a 
magic carpet on which he could fly 
anywhere. 

““The three men were resting under 
@ shady tree when the man who 
could see a long way suddenly said, 
‘Nyamai (the girl) is ill. I can see 
her lying on her bed and she looks 
as if she is going to die.’ The man 
who could cure all diseases said, 
‘If only I could get to her I could 
cure her.’ The man who had the 


‘magic carpet said, ‘I could take you 


to her.’ Now, Kurol, who should 
marry the girl?’’ I replied, as I 
had done before, that the man who 
could see a long way should marry 
the girl because, had he not seen 
her, she would probably have died. 
This reply, also as before, raised 
hoots of laughter.  ‘ Nonsense,” 
they said, ‘“‘ what girl is going to 
marry a man who can see & long 
way? He knows too much. The 
girl may have a boy-friend some 
day and her husband would be able 
to see her. No, it lies between the 
doctor and the carpet-man. She 
would love the doctor because he 
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would always cure her children when 
they became ill. She would love 
the carpet-man because she could 
fy in the sky.”” And so they argued 
the toss between the carpet-man 
and the doctor, and, with the problem 
sill unsolved, retired to sleep after 
an excellent evening. 

The Veterinary Inspector arrived 
o the 10th with his team of 
inoculators and they scattered among 
the grass huts that had been specially 
erected. ‘The Inspector was new to 
the Province and to the Nuer, and, 
when we were having tea, a com- 
pany of chiefs came in to survey 
this stranger and to greet him. It 
is an embarrassing proceeding: the 
wknown tongue, the very obviously 
personal remarks, and the laughter 
about personal jokes. But they 
liked him; he was obviously a good 
sort of man; he smiled readily, and, 
since he had come to inoculate all 
their cattle, he must needs be named 
and accepted in Nuer society; for 
everyone approved by the Nuer must 
have a bull-name. They sat down 
to decide which name was most 
suitable from among the almost 
infinite variations of colour  ter- 
minology by which they know their 
beasts. “This man is difficult,” 
they said in the end, “he is like 
4 lot of bulls; but we will call him 
‘Cotdieng.’’’ ‘Cotdieng’ is a horn- 
les bull, and since D. was bald on 
top, this was a good way out. He 
was astonished to find everyone 
greeting him again—this time using 
the word ‘Cotdieng.”” Once a 
Briton has been addressed by his 
bull-name, that name will never leave 
him as long as he is working in a 
Nuer area, and it will be remembered 
fot very many years afterwards. 

We then settled down to live in 
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the mud __rest-house—three-roomed 
and mosquito-proof. It was com- 
fortable, and it would probably 
have amused a passing traveller to 
find two bachelors ensconced at 
extreme ends of the house, each 
with identical trek kit, each with 
his following of servants, each dressed 
in the evening in precisely the same 
way, and each calling for his shaving 
water in the morning—very much 
apart and at the same time very 
close together. Any bachelor who 
lives in the lonely places of the Sudan 
gradually fits himself in as part of 
a fixed routine. The District Com- 
missioner in the out-station is the 
most solitary of all; though very 
few of them are lonely, in the 
modern sense, of pining for company. 
They have an abundance of interests, 
be it only in the birds or the trees, 
and books and music are among 
the best of companions in the quiet 
of the evening. But there is a real 
danger in this unnatural life alone. 
It lies in the imperceptible growth 
of intolerance, selfishness, and lack 
of interest in one’s fellow-men. It 
is in this respect that the real test 
lies: the ability of two bachelors 
to live together over a period of 
time; each accustomed to his mode 
of life but each bound to make con- 
cessions. I have read somewhere 
that ‘“A man is only of use in so 
far as he can work with other men.” 
It is an excellent motto for the man 
who lives alone. And so D. and I, 
according to custom, settled in, each 
in @ room, but with a common 


meeting-place in the middle where we 
ate and where in the evening we 
“tired the sun with talking and sent 
him down the sky.” 

In the first grey light of morning 
I awoke. 


I had planned that the 
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first herds of cattle should sleep 
nearby and arrive at dawn. As 
they were the first, and since it was 
essential that there should be no 
mistake with them, I had sent my 
best runner. He would be left with 
one piece of grass and he should 
arrive at any moment. Then in the 
distance I heard the faint sound of 
many cattle, and in the still air the 
tinkle of the cow-bells. I lay back 
on my pillow in the cool of the morn- 
ing, looking up at the stars, fast 
disappearing for another day, and 
marvelled that a people, who less 
than twenty years ago were untamed 
and in full battle against all law 
and order, should have gained such 
confidence by the work of my pre- 
decessors that they were now 
producing all their cattle for 
inoculations (which they distrusted 
to the depths of their being) at the 
word of a Lowland Scot, unarmed 
and, intentionally, unaccompanied 
even by police. It was one of the 
most satisfying moments in my three 
years and more with the Nuer people. 

As the sun rose, turning the thatch 
on the rest-house roof a dull red, 
I got up and went out of the enclosure 
to witness a magnificent spectacle. 
Two thousand cattle were spread 
across the plain in a thin haze of 
dust, and on all sides were scores 
of young men, shouting, singing, 
and driving them on. The air was 
full of sound; a mingling of tinkling 
bells, men’s voices, and the roaring 
of bulls; a primitive and somehow 
immortal noise, far removed from 
the hiss of Bunsen burners, the quiet 
talk of scientists, and the muffled 
hum of traffic. The boxes of Antry- 
cide were neatly piled high outside. 
It was the end of their journey. 

I went in to shave and found D. 
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preparing to do likewise. Meanwhile 
the cattle were being tied to the peg 
in orderly rows. There were 4 
thousand pegs in rows of twenty, 
and the remaining herds, like ships 
awaiting berths in a crowded harbour, 
stood off at some distance at a place 
where the grass had been burned 
and the new green shoots (by a 
perennial miracle) provided good 
grazing. We went out together; 
D. collected his team, divided them 
among the rows, and the inocula. 
tions began. 

About nine young men attached 
themselves to each beast as it was 
being inoculated. The cattle plunged 
and reared as they felt the stab of 
the needle, but a technique was 
evolved whereby two young men 
held the horns, two held the fore- 
legs, two held the loose skin by the 
hind-legs, and the rest stood ready 
to push in any required direction. 
The strongest bulls merited special 
consideration. The Nuer castrate 
the vast majority of their bulls, 
but keep a certain number as stud 
bulls, and these are greatly admired 
for their fierceness and for their 
ability to kill other bulls in battle. 
Accordingly, when the Nuer found 
they could not hold a bull for 
inoculation (and amid flying hooves 
it was astonishing that there were 
not more casualties), the whole 
campaign was more or less suspended. 
All the young men gathered round, 
singing war songs interspersed with 
songs of praise for the bull, and then 
took it to one of the eight trees 
of Awoi. There it was securely 
tethered by the neck and _ homs 
and they all held on where they 
could. It was then inoculated, and, 
amid further singing, taken back t# 
its peg. 
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We for 


adjourned 
listened to some music on the wire- 


breakfast, 


ss, and D. went out again. All 
through the morning he continued 
working. The sun grew hot, the 
wind rose, and stinging dust blew 
in great swirling clouds from the 
plain. The first thousand were 
finished and the pegs filled up again. 
Mid-day came, and by then the 
married women and the girls had 
arrived with grain and beer and had 
begun to fetch water from a water- 
hole about half a mile away. D. 
carried on through the afternoon, 
and about four o’clock the total 
for the day was completed. Dusty, 
and burned by the wind and the 
sun, he came back to be initiated into 
my pastime of bead distribution to 
the young maidens. 

Young Nuer girls are delightful 
characters; absolutely natural, gay 
and vivacious and quick of under- 
standing. They play a_ very 
important part in Nuer society, and 
any attempt by the District Com- 
missioner to overcome their first 
shyness and to gain their confidence 
repays itself tenfold. They know 
all the gossip, and in half an hour’s 
chatter with them (and it is high- 
speed chatter) one can learn all that 
is to be learned about the move- 
ments and activities of any person 
or persons. My “ bead-distribution 
sessions,” now a routine at tea-time, 
are very pleasant functions; liable, 
however, to have embarrassing con- 
sequences. 

The girls took to D., as had the 
men, and it was decided to hold a 
dance in his honour. They stepped 
away to tie on their fluffy grass 
skirts with the little bells attached, 
and the young men went off to cover 
themselves in dust, to make them- 
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selves clean or dirty according to 
a Nuer or a Western point of view. 
While we were dining to the accom- 
paniment of soft music under the 
auspices of a nearly full moon, the 
dance suddenly burst into life out- 
side the enclosure. The pulsing 
drum-beat, the tinkling bells and 
the singing effectively drowned the 
efforts of an orchestra playing some- 
where in the Belgian Congo, and 
we sipped our coffee to the accom- 
paniment of this singularly powerful 
and deafening noise. Anyone who 
has sat within fifty yards of a Nuer 
dance will admit that conversation 
is, to say the least, difficult, and 
that a stranger might be forgiven 
for thinking in terms of his Insurance 
Policies and Last Will and Testament. 

We went out to watch the perfor- 
mance and were gradually enveloped 
in a haze of dust raised by many 
stamping feet. At such functions 
it is the custom of the young maidens 
to lum or play up to eligible young 
men by advancing, in dance time— 
a sort of tango shuffle. Nothing 
can deviate a maiden from her course, 
once she has embarked on it, other 
than an earthquake or the precipi- 
tate retreat of the young man. Great 
umbrage is taken if such a retreat 
is made in an obvious manner. A 
man must play the game, and it 
is in this way that embarrassing 
consequences can follow. Probably 
because I was engrossed in explain- 
ing something to D., my attention 
had wandered; anyway, to the 
great amusement of the assembled 
company, we were suddenly con- 
fronted by two young ladies. By 
good fortune two of my personal 
runners were nearby, and _ they 
disappeared with the maidens into 
the depths of the dance. But it 
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was obvious that D. was keeping 
& wary eye on proceedings thereafter, 
and at intervals we lost one another 
as he took rather violent evasive 
action in one direction and I in 
another. 

On the next day and on succeed- 
ing days the same procedure was 
followed. The cattle came in the 
early dawn, almost all precisely on 
schedule; the inoculations finished 
in the heat of the day; and the 
young men danced to their hearts’ 
content in the cool of the night. 

Antrycide had come to a primitive 
tribe. It was not, and could not be 
acclaimed with reasoned joy by such 
people: after a few years it may 


be. Neither is it at present, with 
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its limited prophylactic period, the 
end of the battle against the tsetge 
fly: rather is it a beginning, albeit 
@ great beginning, of this battle, 
and of steady economic progres 
among the cattle-owning people of 
Africa. Little do the Nilotic people 
realise how prosperous and sought 
after they may be in years to come, 
The young schoolboys who helped 
in these inoculations may live to see 
that happen, and perhaps they will 
remember the days at Awoi. Perhaps 
they will remember that in that 
wind-swept place their elders once 
refused Antrycide ; perhaps they will 
remember that ‘ Cotdieng’ brought it 
in to their midst and that ‘ Kurol’ 
made them take it. 
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THE ATTACHE CASE. 


BY RONALD FARQUHARSON. 


HIDDEN away somewhere in The 
Attaché Case is the solution to a 
problem which has vexed me for 
twenty years. Time and again I 
have rummaged through it, never 
being quite certain if I had found 
the right answer or not. So now I 
propose to relate the bare facts of 
the story in order that others, no 
doubt cleverer than I, may decide 
for themselves whether the man I 
met, and met once more but never 
again, was simply sincere—or most 
supremely subtle. Here, then, it is. 

In the spring of 1929 I had been 
in China a full five years, having 
served my Company, first in Tientsin, 
subsequently in the humidity of the 
Yangtse valley, and for the past 
eighteen months as District Manager 
in the more invigorating climate of 
South Manchuria. I was due for 
relief and a spell of leave in England, 
and on the eve of departure was 
paying a last round of calls on certain 
of our up-country agents. 

I sat in the lavishly appointed 
observation car at the rear of the 
north-bound express, which always 
pulled out of Dairen Station punctu- 
ally at 9.30 each morning and adhered 
to an immaculate time-table over the 
whole of its route. The Japanese 
tan the South Manchuria Railway 
Company with its wide ramifications, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, and half the 
industries of the Kwantung leased 
territory, with clockwork precision. 
Everything was ordered exactly in 
accordance with the rules, and a 
stim air of determined efficiency 


brooded over each venture of this 
vast political organisation. The world 
knows, as many of us then surmised, 
how the railroad, running like a 
wedge through nearly the whole length 
of Manchuria, with its concessional 
mile of Japanese territory on either 
side, was no mean factor in Nippon’s 
later conquest of the three Eastern 
Provinces, subsequently to be known 
as Manchukuo. 

Sitting opposite me, rather upright 
in his easy-chair and dressed in the 
elegant blue gown of a less swash- 
buckling citizen, was a Chinese war 
lord. From time to time, with the 
aid of a miniature comb, he marshalled 
into less straggling array the thin 
drooping ends of a pair of conven- 
tional whiskers. With a fair sense 
of positioning, in a somewhat intricate 
territorial situation, his two thinly 
disguised bodyguards stood, seldom 
out of view, in the corridor adjoining 
our coach. Beside the war lord, 
in contrast but also without his 
accoutrements, lounged a young 
Assistant Military Attaché from the 
American Legation in Peking, who 
had immediately made himself known 
to me. 

The fourth occupant of the observa- 
tion car, completing our purely chance 
and oddly assorted party, was no 
less a personage than the President 
of the railway himself, monarch of 
all he surveyed, and in those significant 
years the biggest political factor out- 
side Tokio. The President reclined 
a little distance away, immersed in 
official documents, but the persistent 
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efforts of the young American to 
draw him into the conversation could 
not long be denied. With a somewhat 
deliberate air His Excellency stuffed 
his papers into a brief-case, and 
treated us to an account in faultless 
English of his youth and education 
abroad. He quoted both the classics 
and the Scriptures, and was obviously 
no mean historian. He provided us 
with a great deal of no doubt accurate 
information concerning the existing 
trend of trade and politics in nearly 
every country of consequence except, 
significantly enough, his own. To 
me, at least, he emerged on that 
occasion as a man of great charm 
and culture, and since I neither saw 
nor heard of him again I like to 
retain the impression I formed of 
him that morning twenty years ago. 

Our efforts with the war lord were 
less productive. He indicated that 
he spoke no English and afforded us 
only monosyllabic replies to remarks 
which the Attaché and I passed to 
him in Chinese. I was aware that 
he had received his military training 
in Japan, and twenty-five years earlier 
had actively assisted in routing the 
Russians from the Kwantung Penin- 
sula: but no words passed between 
him and the President. One presumed 
that relations between China and 
Japan in Manchuria were, even then, 
stretched beyond a point that would 
enable either of them to utilise the 
other’s tongue without considerable 
loss of face. “‘ The Chinese Incident ”’ 
was only a year or two away. 

The Attaché and I left the train 
at Mukden, but before doing so the 
American insisted on exchanging cards 
with the President, and would have 
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carried out the same courtesy with 
the war lord had not the old Marsha| 
indicated with polite regret that he 
had not one readily available on his 
person. 

I spent the remainder of the day 
with our Chinese agent in Mukden, 
who, speaking no English himself, 
was surprised and delighted that | 
should call upon him unaccompanied 
by an interpreter. It was a somewhat 
conceited experiment on my part, 
which I thought might improve my 
knowledge of Mandarin sufficiently 
to enable me to qualify for the Com. 
pany’s bonus before I went on leave, 
The agent observed the elegancies 
sufficiently to show no signs of strain 
during the somewhat halting course 
of our deliberations, and we parted 
on the most amicable terms of mutual 
admiration. But I had found the 
first leg of my experiment a little 
exhausting, and I was relieved to 
have the somewhat easier, yet by 
no means more sincere, companion- 
ship of the American Attaché at 
dinner. 

He became intensely interested when 
I told him that it was my intention 
to take the South Manchuria route 
on to Szepingkai the following day, 
to spend the night there with my 
agent and then travel by the less 
distinguished Chinese railway to Tao- 
nan, a city that stands on the borders 
of outer Mongolia and at the very 
edge of the Gobi Desert. The Assistant 
Military Attaché was less concerned 
with Taonan than he was with the 
features of the railroad that was to 
lead me there. It was just a question 
of routine Intelligence, and I told 
him that if he cared to dine with 





+ I cannot apply the same sentiments to his then Vice-President and subsequent successor, 
whom I had previously met on several occasions in the Dairen Clnb, and who was destined to 
become world renowned: his name was Yosuke Matsuoka. 
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me in Dairen in a week’s time I 
felt I should be doing no one any 
disservice and saving him a lot of 
trouble by telling him then the very 
simple facts he was seeking. He was 
thoughtful. 

“Guess I ought to give it the 


i once-over myself.” 


“As you will,’ I replied. “ But 
fom what you tell me you’ve a lot 
of other ground to cover in a limited 
time and I can save you a couple 
of days at least. Of course it’s up 
to you.” 

We left it at that until the end 
of dinner, when I was taking my 
lave of him, since I was due to 
make an early start on the morrow. 

“Say—it’s been nice meeting you,” 
he remarked politely. ‘“‘ Maybe you'll 
take care of that little job for me 
after all. Figure I could surely use 
the time.”” He fumbled in his note- 
case. ‘‘ Here—take my card, and if 
I'm not in Dairen a week tonight, 
drop me a line before you leave.” 

I had the card in my hand as I 
went upstairs to my room, and as 
I put it down on my dressing-table 
I was surprised to find that he had 
apparently handed me two by mistake. 
The first was inscribed in English and 
Chinese with his name and rank, 
quoting his address as the United 
States Legation (it had not then 
become an Embassy) in Peking. The 
second was printed in English and 
Japanese and bore the august name 
and status of His Excellency The 
President, who had handed it to my 
American friend that morning. I 
carefully preserved them both, hoping 
that I would remember to hand 
back the latter to the Attaché when 
next we met. 

Some fifteen hours later I arrived 
at Szepingkai by the South Manchuria 
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Railway, spent the late afternoon 
rapidly improving my Chinese con- 
versation at our agent’s expense, and 
put up for the night at a Japanese 
inn. By 7.30 the next morning I 
was back at Szepingkai Station, but 
on an isolated platform, boarding a 
train far less luxurious than those 
on which I had travelled during the 
past two days. It started an hour 
late with a lurch that threw me 
across the narrow compartment and 
then came to such an abrupt halt 
that I was immediately rocketed back 
into my seat again. This performance 
was repeated with sickening regularity 
throughout the long, slow journey 
towards Taonan. We stopped for 
seemingly interminable periods at an 
endless succession of wayside stations, 
with the sole object, apparently, of 
aiding the business of the local food 
vendors. We halted between stations 
for no imaginable reason whatsoever. 
At one stopping-place we entrained 
what seemed to amount to a complete 
army corps. They crowded out every 
inch of the compartments and corridors, 
massed themselves about the coach 
tops, and clung like limpets to the 
running-boards and even the buffers. 
They travelled with us for not more 
than ten miles and then spilled out 
in a seething grey mass on to a way- 
side platform, slowly sorting out them- 
selves, their rifles, and their somewhat 
sparse equipment. I learnt that they 
had accompanied us as escorts through 
an area notoriously infested with 
bandits, and subsequently calculated 
that there must have been at least 
fifty troops for the protection of 
each individual passenger. In the 


early afternoon we spent a particularly 
long interlude at rest on what I 
noted to be one of the very few 
stretches of double track. This was 
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in order to allow the daily south- 
bound train to pass on its way, and 
as it went by I observed that it would 
have to take a chance with the bandits; 
for the passengers were already over- 
crowding it, including the roofs, almost 
beyond the bounds of belief. As we 
jerked and jolted forward again I 
thought it was remarkable that we 
were a mere handful of passengers com- 
pared with what appeared to be a 
general exodus from the direction in 
which we were moving. What was 
happening in Taonan, I wondered. 
Was it civil war or famine or drought ; 
any of these things can happen un- 
expectedly in the remoter parts of 
China without any means of fore- 
warning intending travellers. But the 
desire for sleep battled successfully 
with a curiosity more than mildly 
tinged with apprehension. 

I awoke abruptly in the midst of 
a seething, shouting tumult of Chinese 
besieging the train on both sides. It 
was nightfall and I realised we must 
be drawing in to Taonan Station. 
But what of the clamouring multitude, 
I thought. This is the end of the 
journey. Then it slowly dawned on 
me that the train returned south 
next morning and several thousand 
inhabitants of Taonan were desper- 
ately anxious to travel with it. I 
made to step out into the maelstrom 
that covered every inch of both 
platforms, but there was sheer panic 
abroad and the great mass surged 
forward and hemmed me in from 
each side. I resumed a bare six 
inches of what had been my seat 
and thought that in time the crowd 
might settle and enable me to emerge 
and go about my lawful occasions. 
But there was a babbling, excited, 
half-frightened score of men and 


women, children of all ages, and 
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very old people now jammed gy 
tight around me that to move was 
an utter impossibility. Presently, 
above the sounds of commotion, | 
heard the unmistakable tones of ay 
Englishman talking in Chinese from 
the platform. He managed to squeez 
his head in through the window. 

“Room for an expectant mother?” 
he urged in the straightforward manner 
of the native dialect. ‘‘ Room for an 
expectant mother ? ” 

**Thank heavens for that,’ I said 
in English, much to his astonishment. 
“ Here, let me out; just enough room 
for her here.” 

I had to employ the tactics of the 
rugby scrum to force myself to the 
carriage door and on to the still- 
crowded platform. But the way was 
kept clear for the young woman until 
she had gained my seat. 

“That was a very noble gesture,” 
said the Englishman, “but I think 
you'll be better on the roof anyway, 
if we can...” 

“But look here,’ I explained, 
“T’ve been trying to get out of the 
train. I’m arriving, you see, not 
departing.” 

** Arriving !”’ 
looked at me. 
you a doctor?” 

“No, I’m not, ’m.. .” 

“Then you’re a fool to come here 
at all. You must be crazy. Go 
on, hop up there and squeeze yourself 
amongst that mass on the roof— 
there’s just room. You'll be there 
all night and probably fall off when 
the train starts tomorrow,”’ he added 
cheerfully, “‘ but it’s safer than coming 
into the city.” 

** But what is it ? ’’ I asked. 
or flood or . . .” 

“Fire or flood! 
don’t you know? 


He 


stopped and 
‘What for? Are 


“ Fire 


Good God, man, 
It’s PLAGUE. 
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They're dying like flies until we 
can get it under control. Now 
damber up quick while you've still 
a chance.” 

“But what about you?” I asked, 
as he began to thread his way back 
through the crowd. 

“No; my job’s in the city,” he 
shouted back. “T’m a_ medical 
missionary.” 

I dropped off the platform on to 
a buffer and began to hoist my body 
upwards. 

Through that long chilly night and 
the longer journey back to Szepingkai 
Iendured discomforts and alarms on 
the roof of that train which I can 
never recall to this day without 
something more than a shudder. I 
realised that we Westerners are far 
less inured to hardship and suffering 
than the great masses of Chinese, 
whose very existence hangs by such 
a slender thread. But I held on, 
feeling inordinately humble in the 
like me, were 
mming away, while an unknown 
Englishman stayed behind with cheer- 
ful courage to stem the tide of pestilence 
and death. 

In the early afternoon of the follow- 
ing day we slid past the stationary 
nrth-bound train. From my pre- 
carious perch it was impossible to 
%e if it carried any passengers, but 
by that time I was beyond caring, 
and only desired most earnestly to 
return as speedily as possible to the 
sanctuary and solid comforts of Dairen. 
But when the train eventually pulled 
into Szepingkai I immediately realised 
that, unless I could achieve some- 
thing drastic, my escape from seething 
infection to personal security would 
till be considerably delayed. As I, 
ad over a thousand of my fellow- 
passengers, poured off every conceiv- 


thought that they, 
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able portion of the train, we were 
hemmed in by a strong cordon of 
Japanese police, all of whom wore 
protective masks over the lower part 
of their faces. We were herded into 
a roped-in enclosure some distance 
away, where there were already a 
considerable number of the previous 
day’s travellers still awaiting medical 
examination by the Japanese authori- 
ties before being permitted within 
the territorial precincts of the South 
Manchuria Railway. It was a natural 
and quite reasonable precaution, but 
in my frustrated state of mind I 
regarded the whole affair as an out- 
rageous assault on such dignity as 
was left to me. 

The prospect of spending a further 
night and probably several hours of 
the next day exposed to the elements, 
and to possible infection from so 
many inhabitants of plague-infested 
Taonan, was more than I was prepared 
to face. I sought out a policeman, 
who in turn passed me on to someone 
in higher authority. Eventually I 
was escorted into a wooden hut where 
two Japanese doctors were engaged 
in scrutinising in turn a long patient 
line of the previous day’s passengers. 
I was regarded impassively but with 
certain signs of impatience. One of 
the doctors lowered his protective 
mask. 

““You come,” 
where ?”’ 

“T haven’t been in the city of 
Taonan,” I shouted impatiently. “I 
stayed in the train. I never went 
into Taonan; I...” 

“Ah, Taonan.” He made that 
noise peculiar to the Japanese that 
is an audible drawing in of a deep 
breath through clenched teeth. ‘ You 
must wait—have medical examina. 
tions.” 


he asked, ‘“ from 
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I was about to remonstrate further 
when a more cultured, but no kinder- 
looking, official approached me. 

““T am Doctor Tsuda of the South 
Manchuria Railway,’ he said politely. 
“If you have come in the train from 
Taonan you must wait your turn 
for medical examinations. I am very 
sorry.” 

I was vexed and overwrought. 

“I shall complain bitterly about 
this,’ I protested, ‘“ unless you make 
an exception of me or examine me 
immediately.” 

He regarded me closely for a 
moment, then a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him. ‘‘ You are an Ameri- 
can ?”’ he asked. 

“IT... My tired mind was just 
able to focus on the possible significance 
of his question before committing 
myself either way, when he spoke 
again— 

“You are Assistant American Mili- 
tary Attaché? I have notifications 
about him. If you have your card, 
please.” 

I was past trying to account for 
this amazing turn of events. How 
did he know about my friend ? Who 
had notified him? Perhaps’ the 
Attaché had heard what was going 
on in Taonan and had done some 
quiet work for me in the background, 
knowing that the card he had given 
me would extend diplomatic privileges 
which my own could not achieve. I 
satisfied my conscience by presuming 
that the young American was working 
on the basis of one good turn deserv- 
ing another, and sorting his card out 
from that of the President I passed 
it over without further comment to 
Dr Tsuda. He glanced at it, inhaled 
loudly through his teeth, inclined his 
body gracefully from the waist and 
said, “‘ Very sorry. Please.” 
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He led me out of a door behing 
the examining doctors, called ty 
policemen, and gave them certai, 
instructions. I was still mildly appre. 
hensive, until they escorted me back 
to Szepingkai Station and on t 
the platform. The South Manchuria, 
Railway express was due ti leave 
for Dairen in a few minutes. They 
stood rigidly by while I boarded it, 
and only after it started pulling out 
did they incline themselves slightly 
forward, salute, and turn on their 
heels like a pair of automatons. 

I fingered the card in my pocket 
that bore the name of the President 
of this gigantic and coldly efficient 
organisation, and examined it closely 
before tucking it safely away in my 
note-case. What a story I should 
have to relate to my Attaché friend 
when I restored it to him in Dairen 
within the next few days! And 
how grateful I felt to him for what 
I fondly imagined to be the subtle 
arrangements he had made to prevent 
my being delayed a further twenty-four 
hours ! 


On the evening before my departure 
from Dairen I gave a small din 


party at the Yamato Hotel. 

was arranged in order to sav “™ 

well”’ to my particular friends among 
the British and American community 
and to introduce them to my successor 
and his wife. It was a_ friendly, 
cheerful gathering, about a dozen 
all told. That, added to the prospect 
of a lazy, carefree five weeks at se 
ahead of me in a new P. & O. liner, 
with England (after a five year’ 
absence) at the end of the voyage, 
served to dispel from my mind the 
nightmare of my recent trip to Taonan. 
My one regret was that the young 
American Military Attaché had not 
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shown up at the Dairen Club the 
previous evening in accordance with 
the arrangement we had made a 
week earlier in Mukden. I pre- 
sumed that his travels had delayed 
him, and it was my intention at all 
costs to make a point of dropping 
him a line before I went to bed, 
enclosing the brief report I had 
prepared for him on the subject of 
the Taonan Railway and, of course, 
to restore to him the card of His 
Excellency the President. 

Towards the end of dinner, my 
successor’s wife, a bride recently 
arrived from home, drew my attention 
to the Japanese orchestra up in the 
baleoony, who were playing “ Rose 
Marie ’’ even less tunefully than usual, 
and inquired why they carried on 
their activities behind a protective 
barricade of wire-netting. I related 
how, when I first came to Dairen, I 
had asked the hotel manager the 
same question, and, regarding me 
impassively, he had supplied me with 
a straightforward answer: “ English- 
mens sometime make silly asses of 
violin.” 

“ The Japs—which, incidentally, you 

‘stn’t call them,” I explained to 

— ‘are a severely practical breed 
». wis Men, essentially efficient, but 
possessed of about as much sense 
of humour as a coffin lid.” 

“You've said it!” 

I turned round quickly; for it 
was the unmistakable voice of the 
Attaché, who was standing behind me. 

“You’ve said it!” he repeated, 
with a strange half-quizzical look on 
his boyish face. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure 
for all of us,” I said as I greeted 
him and suggested he should join 
the party. ‘“You’re only about 
twenty-seven hours late.” 
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He opened his mouth to speak, 
but it appeared that he was quite 
lost for words, and I immediately 
started introducing him all round. 
He repeated, as the best-bred Ameri- 
eans invariably will, each name in 
turn so as to implant it upon his 
memory, and then began, with a 
charm which matched his looks, to 
make himself thoroughly agreeable 
to everybody. I was a-vare that he 
east occasional glances in my direc- 
tion in the manner of a man who has 
a tale to unfold, but in the meantime 
he would allow nothing to mar the 
spirit of the party. After a time 
he unexpectedly rose and proposed 
my health. 

“* To those who travel,’ he announced 
briefly, raising his glass and fixing me 
with a somewhat satirical look. My 
friends joined him with gay acclama- 
tion. I rose, and, looking straight 
towards the Attaché, I uttered the 
counter toast : ‘“ To those who don’t.” 

His face wore a sardonic smile for 
several moments, then someone next 
to him claimed his attention. But 
there was something in his expression 
that caused a sudden doubt to spring 
into my mind. With a certain appre- 
hension I began to wonder. Later 
on I had a brief opportunity of a 
word with him across the table. I 
took out my note-case, and among 
a mass of sailing tickets, emigration 
passes, medical certificates and the like, 
started searching for the President’s 
card. 

“ There’s something here I have to 

give you. You remember at Mukden 
you...” 
“Fella’,” he broke in, “ put it all 
away if it’s anything concerned with 
what I asked you to do for me in 
Mukden. Forget it.” 

“ 'Well—it’s not quite that...” 

oO 
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I started, but he had turned to the 
lady on his left, so I put my case 
back in my pocket and continued 
my discourse on the idiosyncrasies 
of the Oriental to the bride from 
England. 

When the ladies left us, the oldest 
and most respected British resident 
of Dairen turned to the man I had 
met on my recent travels. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “just what 
does an Assistant Military Attaché 
have to do?” 

The American removed the cigar 
from his mouth. 

“Weill, I can tell you, sir,” he 
said; “if that Assistant Military 
Attaché is me he just has to do some 
damfool things.” 

We waited expectantly while he 
took another draw at his cigar. 

“IT met an English guy once—a 
generous kind of fellow,”’ he recounted, 
avoiding my eye, “‘ who offered to do 
a little job for me looking over a 
railroad in the north—maybe he did 
it—maybe he had more sense than 
to go, if he knew any more than I 
did what was cooking up there. 
But I didn’t know, and I reckoned 
that after all I'd better slip along 
and give that railroad the once-over 
myself. Boy, did I find plenty of 
trouble there! Thirty-six hours I 
spent at that railroad terminus and 
then came back on the coal tender 
of a locomotive. I’m not telling 
you why—maybe it might scare you. 
That was trouble enough, but when 
I got back among the Japs there was 
trouble again and plenty more.” 

My throat felt suddenly parched 
and I finished my glass of whisky 
in a single gulp. 

*“You see,’ went on the Attaché, 
“there was a reason why they had 
to hold on to everyone who'd travelled 


that route, for a time at all events, 
and I figured there would be clog 
on five thousand of us elbowing 
around about that time—four thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine Chinese, 
lousy at least if not more, and then 
me.” 

“* But,” broke in the oldest British 
resident, “as a member of the Lega. 
tion surely you would only have to 
identify yourself—your card or some. 
thing ?”’ 

“You’ve said it,’ went on the 
Attaché. ‘Sure, I gave them a card 
and bawled, ‘ That’s who I am and 
let me out of here quick!’ ”’ 

“Then what happened?” asked 
my successor. 

“What happened! Well, I’ll tell 
you what happened: it was dark 
and they took it away and went 
into a huddle over it under a lamp. 
Then they came back and said, 
* You try make one big fool of Japanese 
policemens,’ and for that they kept 
me press-packed with the milling 
throng of soiled celestials for two 
days and a night. Yes, sir.” 

“* But didn’t you make a protest?” 
someone asked. ‘“‘ It’s outrageous.” 

“Guess that’s what I thought, 
especially as the American Consul 
discovered what was on the brew 
after I’d left and officially requested 
that when I got back I should certainly 
not be detained.”’ 

“You told the Consul about it, 
of course,” said the oldest British 
resident. 

“No, sir,” replied the Attaché. 

“mer” 

The American chuckled to himself 
for a few moments, then, “ This is 
where you get the belly-laugh,” he 
said. ‘Just too late did I realise 
they were sore at me for trying to 
pass myself off as—who do you 
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think His Excellency the President 
of the South Manchuria Railway.” 
“As who?” asked everyone except 


me. 

“Tt was the only way I could figure 
it,” he explained. “I had the old 
Nip’s card among my own: he gave 
it to me when I met him a day or 
two earlier. I reckon I must have 
handed it out to them in the dark, 
since it was missing when I looked 
for it next morning. Heck! they 
were right in getting real mad at me 
trying to pass myself off as the rail- 
road president. It was sure ‘ making 
one big fool of Japanese policemens.’ ”’ 

He turned to his original questioner. 
“So now, sir, you see the damfool 
things an Assistant Military Attaché 
has to do.” 
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There was a clearing of throats 
and a general murmur of comment 
all round. After a slight pause I 
remarked, ‘‘ What an intensely interest- 
ing story!” 

“Yes,” he said, and he rose and 
strolled with a casual air round to 
the back of my chair while the others 
discussed and debated his tale among 
themselves. Leaning forward, as 
though to convey a confidence to 
me, with his mouth cupped between 
his hands so that no one should 
overhear, he blew into my ear a 
rich, prolonged, and most fruity 
‘ raspberry.’ 

Then with the friendliest smile 
and the warmest handshake he took 
swift leave of me, bowed to the 
others, and was immediately gone. 








DAYS ON THE HILL. 


BY DAVID JAMES. 


Ir is a striking commentary on 
the weakness of human nature that 
I have never yet started a day’s 
stalking without the hidden wish 
that today may be a cushy one with 


no rain, no missed beast, an early 


shot, and home dryshod in time for 
tea, despite the full knowledge that 
it is the long and hard day that 
lingers most happily in the memory. 
I hope that next season will be like 
1947, when stalking was conducted 
in an evening kilt and gym-shoes ; 
when, even if you fell head-first into 
a burn, you emerged bone dry, rather 
than it should resemble the more 
memorable 1948. For then the idle 


rich took their pleasures under strict 
orders to go out and stay out until 


there was something for the larder ; 
water trickled down the neck to join 
forces with the squelch in the boots ; 
and lunch was usually eaten while one 
tried to persuade oneself that a small 
boulder was adequate shelter from a 
hail-squall out of the north. 

There is only one easy day that I 
do take pleasure in remembering, 
and that because the ingredients of 
ease were so classicly represented. 
On an evening late in August, 
when the stags were just clean and 
there was yet summer’s warmth 
in the air, word was brought in 
that a small herd was feeding 
high above the glen road; and as 
the buses coming down to meet the 
boat next day would inevitably move 
them over the march, it was decided 
to forestall the traffic. So eight 
o’clock of a lovely morning found 
us with the car backed into a gravel 


pit, and our glasses scanning the 
scree-covered shoulder that ran straight 
up from the road. What we saw filled 
us with satisfaction; for five good 
stags were feeding slowly from left 
to right and about eight hundred 
feet above us. Moreover, they were 
moving in the direction of a small 
gully where it was first good walking 
and then dry crawling. Without 
further ado we started. 

After a quarter of an hour’s stiff 
climb the gully flattened out, and 
as a quick spy showed our beasts 
still moving slowly across the face 
and not more than three hundred 
yards from us, we dropped on our 
knees and crawled by the track of 
the burn. Within a few minutes 
we arrived at a perfect boulder from 
which to take the shot and with the 
belt of pasture not more than a 
hundred and fifty yards away. There 
was just comfortable time to take the 
rifle out of the case and regain our 
breaths when the leading stag came 
leisurely into view. It is hard to 
judge where the heart is when firing 
at a steep angle; but for once I was 
not in error and he did not stop 
rolling till he arrived at our very 
feet. Far below, and five miles 
away, I could see the little procession 
of buses wending their way down the 
glen. 

We had not brought the pony, 
and there are few places on the forest 
where a drag is easy. At this point, 
however, the gradient to the road is 
so even, and the bank by the side of 
the burn so smooth, that a stag simply 
acts as a check to the walker who 
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would swing easily down the slope. 
Ten minutes later and still ahead 
of the buses we had the carcase in 
the trailer, and as we drew up at 
the door the bell was ringing for 
breakfast. 

The overweening pride of those 
who habitually lie in bed till the 
last possible moment is quite unbear- 
able on the rare occasions when they 
do get something accomplished before 
breakfast. ... But I was not the 
one to have any cause for complaint 
over that. 


The desire for a day of classic 
cushiness was just as strong when 
Dunbar and I set forth on one of 
the very few fine days last September. 
Between the house and the village 
there is a long bank not more than 
two hundred feet above road level, 
and, as the season was late and the 
stags had broken up, it was an attrac- 


tive thought that we might run into 
a beast not a few hundred yards from 


home. On this day, however, the 
fates thought otherwise. We certainly 
did see a couple of stags; but it was 
one of those exasperating calm days 
when the wind puffs first from one 
direction and then from the other ; 
and so we were winded by both 
herds and had the mortification of 
seeing them trot away. 

We spied out the tops and saw a 
herd of beasts just above the Little 
Cairn, and turning our backs on the 
sa we climbed towards them. The 
contours were such as to make a 
straight walk-in perfectly feasible ; but 
onee more the wind played us false ; 
for when we peered over an outcrop 
| ftom which I had hoped to take the 
thot, the whole party were looking 
straight at us. As soon as our heads 
appeared the nearest hind gave a 
bark, and away they all galloped 
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down to the low ground over which 
we had been playing hide-and-seek 
half an hour earlier. 

We decided to make for the Little 
Cairn itself and spy out the rest of 
our ground. As though to set the 
seal on a day of ill-fortune we 
happened across a young stag lying 
dead in a peat-hag. It was the 
smallest Royal I have ever seen 
and a perfect head of miniature 
proportions. There was nothing to 
suggest the cause of death, nor would 
any sportsman have shot at such a 
beast. It was a melancholy sight. 

The view from the Little Cairn 
itself must be one of the most remark- 
able in the whole of Scotland. Look 
to the north beyond Tobermory, and 
Ardnamurchan juts sullenly into the 
Atlantic, with the jagged Cuillins of 
Skye and the fierce pyramids of 
Rum standing clear-cut and immobile 
as a backcloth. In the foreground the 
Sound of Mull wends its blue way 
between our island and the mainland 
of Morven. From north-east to east 
lies the broad water of Loch Linnhe, 
an equilateral triangle with base Mull 
and the Firth of Lorne, and sides 
Morven and the coast of Appin. 
As the two arms close to their apex 
at Corran, the smooth sugar-loaf 
appearance of Morven gives way to 
the high hills and deep corries of 
Ardgour, while that panoramic range 
which runs from Ben Cruachan up 
the shores of Appin culminates in 
the twin paps of Glencoe and the 
majestic table-top of Ben Nevis. Down 
the middle of this enchanted triangle 
runs the bright-green limestone spine 
of Lismore, the lighthouse at the 
seaward end; and jutting out to 
meet it from Mull, the centuries-old 
castle of Duart. This view constitutes 
my earliest recollection: I earnestly 
hope it may be my last. 
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- Swing round through the south 
and a dozen haunting names sit in 
a sea that sparkles in the sector of 
sun—Easdaile, the Holy Sales, Scarba, 
Jura, Islay, Corrievreckan. Swing 
round again to the south-west and 
the Ross of Mull runs out towards 
the Americas till it ends abruptly 
with the ruddy granite and silver sands 
of Iona. Turn farther yet and Ben 
More blocks out the distant view, 
so that it is necessary to go much 
higher to see Staffa, the Treshnish 
Islands, Ulva, Coll, and Tiree. In 
my nursery there hung a motto: 
“THe Easy Roap 1s DowNHILL BUT 


THE VIEW IS FROM THE ToP’’; and 


I always remember that simple allegory 
whenever I reach this half-way house, 
and I wish to go on: but our business 
was to get meat for the larder, and 
there is no wind that favours a walk 
through the middle of the forest just 
to look at views, so we began to 


spy out the land. 

It must be local pride again that 
makes me advance the name of 
Scallasdale Corrie as one of the finest 
there can be, but it is surely an 
understandable bias ; for I know every 
inch of it and have had some of the 
grandest days of my life there. The 
geologist, who termed corries such as 
this one “‘ arm-chair ”’ corries, did well, 
for that is precisely what Scallasdale 
is. Occupying the whole of the 
quadrant from west to north, it is 
an old-fashioned square arm-chair with 
@ high back formed by the twin peaks 
of Dun-da-gaoith and the steep saddle 
between them; bold broad arms that 
fall gently to the sea and contain 
subsidiary corries of their own like 
folds in the covering, and a soft and 
flat central cushion of peat - hags 
scarred by the “five fingers”’ of the 
main burn. Our vantage-point, the 
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Little Cairn, was a pin-cushion gg 
half-way down the right arm ang 
commanding the whole corry. 

It was up the end of the arm that 
we had climbed, and down the 
outside that the disturbed herd had 
fled. About three-quarters of the 
way down the inside of the arm, 
and just above a rough wood of 
silver birch, there was a magnificent 
stag that Dunbar at once termed 
a “real bummer.” His coat was 
black and his wide head was heavy 
and old, and we both felt that he 
was the stag for us. There was no 
means of approach from above, so 
we had perforce to descend the way 
we had come up and then walk round 
the end of the arm on the same 
contour as the herd, sheltering in 
the edge of the wood. That sort 
of wood is the devil for stalking; 
and hide-and-seek round the bushes 
never succeeds. Our beast must 
have moved into the trees when 
we had of necessity lost contact. 
Several times we came into 4 
clearing in time to see stags and 
hinds move quietly out the other 
side, while the roars indicated that 
there were at least half a dozen stags 
all round us. We emerged an hour 
later on to a perfectly empty bit 
of hillside. 

Farther up our arm and on & 
rather higher level there was another 
herd of beasts, and towards them 
we worked our way. We arrived 
after a long crawl to find that the 
stag was the far side and the hinds 
were near to us—it almost always 
is that way! For an hour we lay 
eating our lunch, for it was already 
past two; but the ground was serrated 
by a series of watercourses, and 
although the stag’s head was constantly 
in view he only once showed his 
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body, and that was for a brief moment 
when I was tangled up with a coffee 
cup in one hand and a thermos in 
the other. 

Our vantage-point was on the 
edge of a deep fold called the Berry 
Corrie, a stalkers’ paradise in that it 
is formed of a series of steps with 
perfect cover from one step to the 
next. As we waited I remembered 
a solitary day’s stalking in the middle 
of the war, when from the top of the 
corrie I had seen a beautiful stag 
alone on the second step down. Once 
again the difficulty had been a herd 
of hinds and three - quarter - grown 
calves feeding placidly on the inter- 
vening step. I was just wondering 
how to circumvent them when a 
bomb fell out of the heavens, and 
they all raised their heads. I got 
a glass on the scene at once and 
saw that the bomb was an eagle, 
now swinging to the right and rapidly 
gaining height. Thrice he stooped, 


and each time he was closer, while 
through my glass I could see his 


wicked talons outstretched. His 
selected victim was the smallest calf, 
and at the last attempt he must 
have been within inches of its neck ; 
for the whole herd broke and ran 
down into the wood. I have been 
able to find no reference to any 
such happening in any authoritative 
bird-book and can only attribute it 
to the quite phenomenal shortage 
of hares in that summer of 1942. 
But his intervention simplified my 
stalk and enabled me to shoot my 
stag. However, there was no friendly 
eagle this time, and the available 
daylight was getting shorter. At 
length the hinds moved away from 
us into the same little gully as their 
lord and master, and we decided to 
Move along to the next vantage-point. 
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Half-way there my foot dislodged a 
boulder, and we arrived at our 
selected point to find our beasts 
streaming down the hillside. 

It was now four o’clock and we had 
had five unsuccessful stalks. By our 
presence we had cleared the right 
containing-arm of the corrie and there 
were no herds nearer than the edge 
of the peat-hags on the far side of 
the seat. So down to the bottom 
and almost to sea level we plunged, 
and up the far side, walking fast, 
for the daylight was already on 
the wane. I never know why it 
is, but it is only the initial climb 
that is distasteful: once having been 
on the tops it is quite easy to go 
down and up again. Knowing exactly 
where our beasts were we climbed a 
thousand feet and then crawled three 
hundred yards over very soggy going. 
Before peering over the selected top 
I took the rifle out of its case, for I 
knew we would be in shot. 

But of what? Beasts there were 
in plenty, but here in the last week 
of September, with stags roaring all 
round the corrie, we found that we 
had carried out a laborious stalk on 
twenty unattached hinds! It was 
now five o’clock, and had anyone 
told me in that moment of disappoint- 
ment that within an hour I should 
shoot a right and left, I would 
have gone home incredulous ; for we 
were on the edge of the half-mile 
of flat “cushion”? on which there 
was no cover at all and where we 
had never within memory had a 
successful stalk. 

To our right and in the heart of 
the peat-hags there was a terrific 
amount of roaring, so having carried 
out a “retreat according to plan,” 
Dunbar and I got a glass out in 
the direction of the sound merely 
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as a matter of interest. To our 
amusement we saw that a battle- 
royal was being waged—two stags 
circling round each other like a 
couple of prize-fighters, while their 
womenfolk watched with keen interest 
and delight from farther up the 
slope. As their heads locked with 
a sickening crack Dunbar said, ‘‘ Let’s 
try running in’”’; so in full view we 
advanced at the double, both dropping 
down whenever the stags parted. We 
continued this game three times with 
perfect success, and eight hundred 
yards was reduced to five hundred 
without any notice being taken of 
us. It was a fantastic stalk, but 
suddenly it looked as though it 
might succeed. 

After the third clash, one of the 
stags had had enough and began 
to walk away with an air of assumed 
indifference, the victor following close 
behind to make certain he left the 
premises. And lo! the direction 
they took was straight towards us, 
and soon five hundred yards was 
reduced to four. Between them and 
where we lay there was a deep gully, 
one of the five fingers of the burn, 
and we ‘agreed that as soon as they 
entered it we would run again and 
try to reach a grassy tussock one 
hundred and fifty yards distant. I 
have rarely run so fast, and certainly 
never on the hill with a rifle in my 
hand; but we just had time to flop 
down when out of the gully they came, 
the vanquished looking sulky and 
rather as though he had a _ head- 
ache; the conqueror mincing along 
behind all cock-a-hoop. I was too 
much out of breath to take a shot, 
but it scarcely mattered; they came 
straight for us, and the leading stag 
was only forty yards from us when 
he fell. He was a very old beast 
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with head going back, and it was 
not, I fear, his lucky day; firg 
losing his battle and then being 
driven straight into the arms of the 
enemy. His conqueror was far too 
pleased with himself to worry much 
about us and our doings, and merely 
rejoined the ladies a quarter of 
mile away. As we did the gralloch 
we were amused to see that, now 
the excitement was over, one or 
two of the hinds were teasing their 
stag by making short ineffectual 
darts away from the main herd, 
that despite his exertions he was 
kept continuously busy roaring peremp. 
tory orders and dashing about in 
circles rounding them up like a 
sheep-dog. 

Owing to the bad weather that 
season we were sadly behindhand on 
our annual quota; and Dunbar is a 
most cheerful optimist, so when he 
suggested trying to get the conqueror, 
too, I readily agreed. We would 
have cover for the last two hundred 
yards in, but would have to do the 
first half of the approach in the open. 
Since we had, however, defied all the 
rules once with success, it seemed 
only reasonable to try to do so again. 
This time we advanced whenever he 
did his sheep-dog act, and stood still 
whenever he stopped, rather in the 
manner of the old childhood game 
“‘grandmother’s steps.” Time and 
time again I expected to endure the 
humiliating equivalent of being sent 
back to base—and it was by now 
far too late to think of starting again 
—but amazingly the technique worked 
for the second time. As we gralloched 
this ten-pointer, Dunbar remarked 
that it made our six laborious 
crawls earlier in the day seem rather 
stupid, and I could not but agree 
with him. 
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It was much too late to go for the 
pony and we wanted to get the beasts 
off the hill that night lest the warmth 
should cause the meat to go bad, 
so we relayed them over the flats to 
the edge of the steep slope down and 
then took one apiece for the descent. 
But even on a gradient seventeen and 
a half stone weigh mighty heavily, 
and it was gruelling work to keep 
them going. When we reached the 
fats it was only a few hundred yards 
to a farmhouse, and we started to 
relay once more; but by this time 
it was so dark that, having taken the 
first a short distance and gone back 
for the second, we failed to find it— 
nor when we returned could we find 
the first. But, although weary, we 


were content—far more content than 
after that dream day; we made for 
the farmhouse and rang for the car. 
While waiting for it we sat before 
an open kitchen range, and our kind 
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hostess fed us on innumerable cups 
of tea and fresh-baked scones. 

Within a few years it is possible 
that a combination of political and 
economic pressure will have put an 
end to another of our traditional 
sports, and stalking will be no more. 
If such a move is made it will mani- 
festly have no moral justification, 
since with responsible shooting the 
question of cruelty hardly arises ; 
but it will gratify the drawing-room 
pinks who do not like getting their 
feet wet, and satisfy the lusts of the 
class-warfare boys, even though the 
“vermin” never attempted to stop 
dog-racing and cinemas. Perhaps 
before that evil day dawns we 
shall cease to be guided by a 
political philosophy compounded of 
envy, malice, and sour grapes. Mean- 
while I shall continue to look forward 
to the “easy’’ days—and to enjoy 
the hard ones. 





TYPES. 


I. THE SKIN OF A MOUNTAIN-CAT, 


BY DANE CHANDOS. 


I rounp him in the patio, sitting 
at his ease in a rocking-chair, with 
an enormous fibre bag beside him. 
He was in his middle thirties, tall 
for a Mexican, and he had a dashing 
black moustache. He was wearing 
a pink silk shirt, a wide, stamped 
leather belt with a knife stuck in it, 
and charro boots that were ragged but 
sound. He got up and doffed his hat. 

**Bulmario Aceves Gonzalez, to 
serve you,” he said. ‘‘Do you wish 
to buy the skin of a mountain-cat ?”’ 

I didn’t. 

“Ah,” he said. “Then perhaps 
you have some work to give me?” 

It so happened that I could use 
an extra man for the time; for we 
were digging out asparagus beds for 


some plants I had been promised, 
but Bulmario looked very elegant 


for such rough labour. 
what the work was. 

“Of course I can do that,’ he 
said. ‘I know all about asparagus. 
For a time I worked where they 
made crowns for the graves of the 
dead, and we used much asparagus 
among the flowers. Very pretty.” 

“Well, this is for eating.” 

““How rare,” he said, eyeing me 
and not quite believing me. “In 
any case, I understand it. I have my 
things here; I can sleep anywhere.” 

I asked him where he came from. 

“From over there. From beyond 
the mountain. And if I work here, 
senor, do not send me on an errand 
towards San Juan. Towards Chapala 
I can go and return; but if I go 
towards San Juan, where I have 
relatives, they give to drink, and 


I told him 


in several days I do not return. | 
there here the possibility of renting 
out @ sewing-machine ? ”’ 

“A what?” 

“A sewing-machine. 
here.” 

He fumbled in the great bag, 
among blankets and shapeless bundles, 
and pulled out the grandfather of all 
sewing-machines. It looked like an 
early locomotive, and when he turned 
the handle it made a noise like one, 
too. 

“It was my mother’s, and since 
her death I have hired it out, and it 
is a little income, though I could 
have sold it, and my sister always 
claimed it should have gone to her, 
although she left home for a man 
and never did anything for my mother 
while she lived.” 

I said he had better ask Candelaria 
the cook about that, and she became 
his first client, making herself some 
aprons, not, I think, because she 
liked sewing or needed aprons, but 
because she liked Bulmario; and 
she took it as a personal compliment 
when Bulmario said that a plum tree 
of a sort I wanted could only be 
successfully planted on her name- 
day. In the evenings conversation 
in the kitchen went on late, and I 
heard Candelaria’s voice saying, “ Just 
think!”’ and ‘“ Don’t tell me!” and 
“Now what a curious thing!” 48 
Bulmario recounted his adventures. 
The kitchen expenses mounted, Can- 
delaria was all smiles, and Bulmario 
put on weight. But he worked like 
two men, and he knew how to do 
all sorts of odd jobs. In his free 
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time he hawked the hire of his sewing- 
machine, and as I went about the 
village I was always hearing its 
peculiar stertorous grinding roar from 
one house or another. The rest of 
the time before sunset he would 
spend lying flat on his back on the 
peach under the eucalyptus trees, 
and to me too, as I sat there of an 
evening, he would sometimes talk. 

“Pigs, ah, pigs,” he said one day, 
watching a family of swine go down 
to the lake to drink. “If a man 
has a few pigs, then he can live well. 
The maize you buy for them, really 
you don’t notice it, a little day by 
day, and then suddenly the pig is 
big, you sell it, and, pum/ you have 
two or three hundred pesos. And 
for ten you buy another little pig. 
That is what I should like—to have 
some pigs.” 

When the asparagus beds were 
done, Bulmario stayed on, making 
adobes, which he also knew how to 
do. He seemed to be becoming a 
permanent handy man. He had not 
onee been drunk, and once or twice 
he had been towards Chapala and 
had returned punctually; so when 
he asked for a day off to attend to 
urgent business there I let him have it. 

“What sort of business is it ?”’ 

“Pues; you see, it’s like this. 
My uncle wants to get married and 
he is now in Chapala, but he was 
married before and his wife died, 
only she died over there, in our 
village, and I must go to witness 
this to the priest, in order to prove 
that my uncle is a widower and can 
marry. It is no girl that he is marry- 
ing, he says, but he needs a woman 
to cook his beans.” 

Bulmario went, in his best clothes, 
and the next day and the next went 
by and he did not return. Candelaria 
was particularly upset. 
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“Tt is not for that Bulmario him- 
self, sefior, for there are many who 
work as well, but it was he himself 
who said that only on my day, the 
day of the Candelarias, could we 
plant that little plum tree you want, 


.and my day of days is the day past 


tomorrow, and Bulmario compromised 
himself to bring the tree, and now 
what shall we do ? for the little plums 
are very rich and have much juice.” 

But on Candelaria’s day of days 
there came a boy from Chapala, 
bringing a small plum tree wrapped 
in sacking, the bill for it, and on 
the back of the bill a scrawl from 
Bulmario wishing Candelaria ‘ Many 
days of these’ and asking that the 
sewing-machine be sent by the boy 
to Chapala. 

“Ay, what a Bulmario,” sighed 
Candelaria. ‘I had imagined to 
myself that he was happy here, and 
he always praised my seasoning, and 
ate much of those little biscuits I 
know how to make—of course, sefior, 
only those that were over from the 
dining-room.” 

“Well, I dare say he'll be back, 
Candelaria,” I said. “‘I expect he’s 
stayed for his uncle’s wedding.” 

And indeed a few days later Bulmario 
walked into the patio, dressed as when 
I had first seen him, with the addition 
of a new hat. I asked him how he 
accounted for his absence. 

“You told me that it was only 
if you went towards San Juan that 
you didn’t come back. I suppose 
your uncle gave you too many drinks. 
But it’s not right, you know, to stay 
away from your work for a whole 
week like this.” 

Bulmario looked deeply pained. 

“Senor, it was not like that at 
all. I went to my uncle, and met 
the sefiora he was to marry, and then 
I went to the priest. He questioned 
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me much, pues, very much, and of 
course it was many years ago, and I 
could not remember all very well, 
and at the finish and the end it 
seemed that the Sefior Cura was not 
very satisfied about the death of 
my aunt.” 

He stopped and looked soulfully 
up at the vine, in whose shade we 
were standing. 

* So your uncle couldn’t get married 
after all?” 

“It was a great disappointment 
for him, more since she is a very 
good woman, though not young. 
She is here now. Jobita! Come!” 

A woman came shyly into the 
patio, a middle-aged woman some 
years older than Bulmario, with a 
comfortable plump face and a brilliant 
gold tooth. Bulmario regarded her 
with a proud possessive smile which 
did not admit of misunderstanding. 

“D’you mean that you married 
her instead ? ” 

“Senor, she has the heart of a 
mother, and a woman is a woman. 
And she has some pigs, but she did 
not have a sewing-machine. Look!” 

He pointed through the doorway, 
and there, out in the street, were 
four donkeys with pigs and household 
gear strapped to their backs. 

“The pigs are hers, and so is the 
mule down there on which I ride, 
and three of the burros, all of them 
except one that I borrowed.” 

I offered congratulations, and asked 


[May 


Bulmario if he wanted to continue 
working for me. 

“ Better we go, sefior. I came for 
my traps and to present to you my 
wife. And the little plum tree, it 
arrived well? It will flourish, you 
will see. And should my uncle come 
here asking for us, would you do us 
the favour to say you do not know 
where we are at all? He is a very 
angry old man.” 

He and Jobita exchanged a little 
glance that was all affection. 

“We think it more better to go 
far, to my village, sefior,”’ said Jobita 
in a warm comfortable voice. ‘“‘ Adids, 
sefior.”’ 

Bulmario swept off his hat. 

“The most soon possible I shall 
return to my uncle his burro,” he 
said. “And do you still not wish 
to buy the skin of a little mountain- 
cat?” 

After they had gone Candelaria 
sat in the kitchen, with one of the 
new aprons over her head, rhythmically 
sobbing. Then suddenly she stopped, 
banged some saucepans about, bounced 
out into the patio, and said— 

“T have thought to make this 
evening those most savoury little 
baked fingers with cheese, such as 
I have not made in a long time, not 
since before that Bulmario came.” 

She paused and shot me a sly glance. 

“And d’you know, sejior, I’ve just 
remembered: I never paid him for 
the use of his machine.” 


II. THE AERONAUDT. 


BY J. F. DAVIS. 


In my uncle’s study there hang, 
on the same wall, two photographs 
which puzzle visitors. One 
my uncle, from the collar up, wear- 


is of 


ing a helmet of Viking cut with 
Esquimaux trimmings. He is staring, 
glazed and grim, up into the north- 
western corner. A pair of important- 
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looking tubes, like a Harley Street 
stethoscope, hang from two man- 
hole covers over his ears. Goggles 
like skylights are perched rather high 
on his leather pate. A dark scarf 
softens the outline of his slightly 
reticent chin and throws into relief 
one upraised hand holding a pair 
of opera-glasses. The portrait is 
annotated, simply, “‘ 1927.” Nearby 
there hangs a photograph of an 
aeroplane. No other objects in this 
photograph allow one to estimate the 
size of the machine, but it looks 
imposing, with a long, thin pointed 
nose and a number of rudder things 
at the other end. There is no point 
in describing it further, even if a 
description in good sound aeronautical 
terms were comprehensible. It is, 
generally speaking, like most aero- 
planes before the war and before 
everyone could recognise each and 
any type. 

These two photographs are reminders 
of one of my uncle’s ‘Man of Action’ 
phases. Aeronautics (as he insisted 
o calling the subject—he went so 
far as to refer to himself consistently 
as an aeronaut) held his attention 
for the best part of a year, having 
succeeded poetry, the last of a short 
spiritual dynasty. The change was 
due to some process in my uncle’s 
mind connected with the ideas of 
pure thought and pure action and 
centred on the poetry of flight. 

Luckily for him, he had the means 
to indulge his fancies. He had in- 
herited a reasonable fortune from his 
grandfather, a rather uninspired man 
talled Marengo. In his youth Grand- 
father Marengo for some reason decided 
‘o make crumpets and proposed to 
market these as ‘‘ Marengo’s Crumpets.”’ 
Akind friend took pity on him and 
suggested he took advantage of his 
tame and made muffins instead. With 
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a little re-designing the erstwhile 
crumpets appeared as ‘“ Marengo’s 
Muffins,” and sold well. In spite of 
grandfather losing a few thousands 
on “‘ Marengo’s Meringues ”’ (the fickle 
public thought this was going too far), 
the muffins allowed my uncle plenty 
of scope for his fancy. 

He was therefore able, when flying 
bit him, to do more than most of us, 
who are forced just to stand and 
watch others performing. Moreover, 
though he could well have afforded 
to buy or hire an aircraft, my uncle 
was not that sort of man. Just sitting 
and driving was not enough for him. 
He had to go deep into the subject. 
He must therefore build an aircraft 
himself. At first he intended to teach 
himself to fly, from first principles, 
in his home-made aeroplane. Only 
after prolonged argument with his 
family did he finally consent to take 
lessons at the local Flying Club. There, 
after a series of terrific battles with 
the principles of aerodynamics as 
embodied in the machine allotted to 
him, his enthusiasm, tremendous self- 
confidence, and pig-headedness brought 
him to the solo stage. He was the 
same at all sports or exercises needing 
manual skill, he was simply unable 
to believe he could be at fault. “After 
all,’’ he would say, “if you know the 
principles, you only have to put them 
into execution.’’ But reading Newton’s 
Laws of Motion did not help him at 
billiards. Nor did concentrated study 
of dynamics help him to put an 
aeroplane back on the ground in an 
easy and sober manner. 

Once he had acquired the few hours’ 
solo flying that the law of the land 
then deemed sufficient to let him fly 
anyone anywhere in anything (except 
for hire or reward), he started design- 
ing. A few early attempts, interesting 
and indeed visionary, were discarded 
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very soon after the rough -sketch- 
dashed-off-in-a-moment stage because 
they obviously did not meet my 
uncle’s most important stipulation 
—namely, that the machine should 
be able to fly from the meadow behind 
the house. As he said, ‘“‘ What’s the 
use of flying if you have to travel 
several miles by road before you even 
get into the aircraft ?”’ He was not 
always such a fool as he looked the 
rest of the time. 

The design finally chosen was a 
very light sports model, to carry a 
pilot only. It was to be about ten 
feet long and ten feet in span. To 
give the pilot some leg-room, the 
cockpit was placed right back towards 
the tail. The wings were about half- 
way along, and in front of them was 
a good four feet of nose, intended to 
accommodate a motor. 

Building the thing was fairly simple. 
Wood and oilcloth (used for economy) 
were plentiful, and my cousin and I 
and the gardener were, as well as 
my uncle, all reasonable knock- 
together carpenters. We all worked 
spasmodically on the machine, and, 
when working, tackled any part indis- 
criminately. This was by my uncle’s 
orders, in accordance with a theory 
of his that specialisation was to be 
deplored. He would not tolerate the 
idea of the gardener, for example, 
becoming an expert on elevators. 

In spite of this rather haphazard 
arrangement, building went on pretty 
well. But you must not deduce too 
much from this. You must remember 
that my uncle was in charge and that 
his knowledge of aircraft design was 
entirely derived from two text-books 
which covered the same ground and 
omitted some features of practical 
importance. One of these was the 
right way to choose and instal an 
engine. On this subject my uncle’s 
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main theme was Power. ‘“ Power,” 
he would say, “good thing, power, 
Drags you along quicker, holds yoy 
up higher; need plenty to spare in 
case of difficulty. You can’t do 
without it. Look at its associations, 
Houses, dives, points, politics, and 
principalities. Every field of human 
endeavour.” And so he went on, 
Anyway, when we had built the body 
and screwed the wings on and con. 
nected up all the wires, we looked 
for an engine to put in it. My uncle 
found a 30-h.p. car engine which 
seemed to him ideal. The car from 
which it was taken could do 80 m.p.h. 
on the ground. Therefore, my uncle 
reasoned, how much more would 
his aeroplane, which was far lighter 
than any car, do in the air. Unfor. 
tunately, when he had been calculating 
this part of the business, he had paid 
little attention to any other aspects 
than power. He had also, incidentally, 
been distracted by an argument with 
the paper boy, who would insist 
on delivering ‘Skylark—or Saturday 
Sonnets’ instead of, as my unele 
now wanted, ‘ Skybound—The Journal 
of the Skysailers’ Circle.’ Hence, when 
by dint of much straining and heaving, 
we managed to lift the engine on to 
its bed in the front of the machine, 
the whole thing tipped up on its nose 
and the engine slid neatly back on 
to the floor. This was a poser until 
my uncle suddenly said, “‘ Of course, 
of course. The thing is designed to 
be stable and balanced when the 
pilot is in his seat. We'll arrange, 
of course, for the pilot to be replaced 
by ballast when he gets out. But, 
as we haven’t got any ballast handy, 
we'll just have to have the pilot.” 
So my uncle got in the seat and the 
rest of us heaved the engine back 
into its place. The aircraft agail 
tipped on to its nose and the engine 
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slid out as before. But this time it 
was accompanied by my uncle’s two 
feet which had become entangled in 
the engine’s hinder-end. He was 
dragged down the fuselage until his 
chin hooked over the edge of the 
cockpit and prevented any further 
movement. His arms were pinned 
to his side by the fuselage, his mouth 
was tight shut, only his eyes were 
mobile. Nobody said a word for 
some time. He looked like a mummy 
that had tried to take its case off 
over its head and got stuck. 

We got him unstuck finally. He 
then decided that ballast was wanted 
as well as the pilot. So we filled 
four or five sand-bags, put them in 
the back, and again lifted the engine 
in. This time the aircraft wobbled 
a bit but remained horizontal. So 
we screwed the engine down, fitted 
the propeller, tied up the connections, 
and called it a day. 

The next morning we wheeled it 
out to the meadow. It groaned a 
little, but we thought it only needed 
oil. My unele was photographed in 
his flying- kit standing beside the 
machine. A crowd collected, and one 
boy was heard to ask why the man 
wore armour to play with his toy 
aeroplanes. My uncle and the air- 
craft were therefore photographed 
separately, the latter from ground 
level and against a sky background. 

Then came the big moment. My 
wele climbed in and the engine 
was started. After a few minor 
hitches, such as one or two controls 
connected back to front, he decided 
© open up and have a go. It now 
became apparent that more mis- 
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calculations had been made. First, 
the propeller must have been too 
small; for the engine revolved at a 
phenomenal rate and began to buck 
and pitch in its bearings. Secondly, 
the weight figures must have got a 
little tangled, because the tail-wheel, 
and the two front ones as well, began 
to sink into the ground. My uncle, 
ignorant of this and not understanding 
why he did not start to move, gave 
the engine yet more throttle. The 
undercarriage legs began slowly’ to 
lean forward, like a man walking into 
a gale, and then gently, despairingly, 
collapsed. The aircraft shot forward, 
and the crowd, releasing pent-up 
emotion, cheered. But here the third 
miscalculation showed itself. The 
tail-wheel, solidly bogged down, was 
too strongly attached, and the tail 
remained obstinately stationary. The 
engine, screaming like a mad thing, 
shot across the field. The fuselage 
stretched like elastic, then snapped. 
My uncle, surrounded by twitching 
bits of wire and bouncing heavily 
on a sand-bag, followed with his 
hands held high in front of him 
like a driver in a trotting race. 
After fifty yards of this synthetic 
tobogganing, something between him 
and the engine broke, and he was 
left prostrate on the field. 

We rushed forward. But my uncle 
was tough. He got up slowly and 
walked steadily back to the house, 
his head high, his goggles still in 
place. Silently we watched him go 
—into the house, into the study, the 
door shut. ‘*‘ Tomorrow,” we thought, 
“undoubtedly we'll all be trying 
pastures new.” 



















Ir is quite probable that this 
experience would never have come 
about and that there would have 
been no story to tell if I had not 
been asked to go over to a friend’s 
house one evening to inspect a newly 
acquired kakemono. I hesitated; for 
although a great admirer of all that 
is beautiful in art, I cannot work up 
any enthusiasm for those things which 
have acquired merit only through 
their ownership or execution by cele- 
brated personages who, whatever their 
virtues may have been as politicians 
or generals, could not by any stretch 
of the imagination be credited with 
artistic taste or ability. So many 
collections of Japanese pictures were 
made up of atrocious studies of the 
human form in impossible postures, 
and valued simply because they once 
belonged to Shogun This or General 
That, and for that reason alone 
they often changed hands at tens 
of thousands of yen, to the lasting 
benefit of the Honourable Art Dealers. 

“No,” said I firmly, “if your 
picture, as I strongly suspect, is 
nothing more than a portrait of an 
anemic courtesan of the Genroku 
era with her obi tied the wrong way 
round and her head surrounded by 
an aureole of imitation tortoiseshell 
hair-pins, I am not wasting my time 
coming round to see it.” 

“No, no, it is nothing like that, 





























old man. It is a landscape, and it 
really is a beauty. I am sure you 
will like it.” 





A PERFECT SANSUI. 
BY H. CAREW. 


I. PROLOGUE. 
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atrocity but a real picture. Resignedly § but at 
I walked round to his house, to find and ré 


myself faced with the necessity of § I went 


tendering a handsome apology. That Infh 
kakemono was a gem. My friend, @ that | 
to give him his due, was an artistic 

soul and he had arranged the picture 

in an alcove with indirect lighting, 

and, cunning devil, he had _ placed 

an outsize in easy-chairs just at Ire 
the right distance, with a little table havin; 
by the side bearing the needful in day < 
the way of decanter, syphon, and and 1 
glasses. I dropped back into that and ¢ 
chair and lost myself in contemplation one 
of the beauty that was before me. peopl 
It depicted a mountain rising t0 these 
majestic heights from a sea of mist Shira 
which veiled the lower slopes; i § a tw 
the foreground was one of those rock- chon 
strewn rivers with pine-shaded banks all y 
so typically Japanese, with an old 9 was 
fisherman standing on a rock just quite 
in the act of casting his net. That favo 
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is a bald description—it was beauti- of a wild and mysterious river, I 
fully done, the colours blended to decided to spend my next summer 
perfection, and the mountain, rising holiday among the mountains of 
out of the mist, gave it depth and MHida and Shinano. The word Sansui 
three-dimensional reality. ‘‘ A perfect came to my mind when, one day at 
Sansui,” murmured my host. Sansui, dusk, I came to the little town of 
Mountains and Water. Yes, I re- Yabuhara on the old Nakasendo 
membered the term used to describe highway; for it so happened that 
all pictures including those two _ the rest of my trip was to be concerned 
subjects, and I had to admit that rather intimately with both a mountain 
for once he had shown me something and a river. Perhaps, thought I, my 
worth while. We sat in silence, friend of the kakemono would be 
admiring it in all its bearings. ‘“‘I interested in a description, and this 
suppose,” he said at last, “there are is how it took shape. 
places like that somewhere in the In what follows I should like to 
country, but I must confess I have make it clear that I am writing of 
never come across one.” the Japan of over forty years ago 
“ Well,” I commented rudely, “that and not of the war-battered and 
comes from spending all your spare defeated Nippon of 1949; of days 
time hanging round the bars and when the white man was treated 
billiard tables of the open ports with friendship and goodwill, when 
instead of getting away into the living was cheap and pleasant, and 
interior and improving your mind’”’— _ the population had not grown to its 
but at this point his wife came in present unwieldy multitudes; so that 
and reminded me that it was time the little village I reached on that 
I went home. August evening so long ago was 
Influenced in some measure by very different from what it would 
that picture and also by rumours most certainly be today. 


Il. THe Mountain. 


Ireached Yabuhara somewhat spent, they had nothing to complain about ; 
having walked thirty-five miles that for they had only come half the dis- 
day over very mountainous country, tance and had been well paid for it. 
and that after ten days of tramping Yabuhara was a quaint little place 
and climbing. ‘‘ Really,” as I heard of one-storeyed houses with shingled 
one of my porters telling the inn roofs heavily weighted with stones. 
people, “‘there is no accounting for It lay on the left bank of that lovely 
these foreigners. All the way from river the Kiso. Its one and only 
Shirahone in one day, and that is industry was the manufacture of 
a two days’ journey,” and then a combs, which made itself evident 
chorus of sympathetic murmurs from from the moment I entered the 
all present. Whether the sympathy main and only street; for the whole 
was for me or the porters I am not place was smothered in combs of all 
quite sure, but I strongly suspect it shapes and sizes. They were laid out 
favoured the latter. In any case, to season in the sun and fresh air, 
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spread out on boards all over the 
street, leaving but scant room even 
for pedestrians, and leading to a 
major upheaval on the arrival of the 
occasional hand- or bull-cart which 
necessitated the whole population turn- 
ing to and moving the staple industry 
out of the way. Combs were to be 
seen on all flat or sloping surfaces 
and even balanced among the stones 
on the roofs where these were low 
enough to be accessible. They also 
did a side-line in combs at the inn, 
or were the guests the side-line? I 
rather fancy so, for I was the only 
guest, and there were thousands of 
combs. 

It was pleasant sitting there in 
the cool front room looking down 
on the river. It ran between steep 


banks and there were deep pools of 
clear green water among quaintly 
shaped grey rocks. Beyond it thickly 
wooded mountains rose precipitously 
far beyond the point where my vision 


was cut off by the eaves of the house. 
Then the maid brought in my dinner : 
rice and a dish of trout fresh caught 
from the river and grilled to perfec- 
tion, a real feast after my long and 
tiring walk. 

** And where is the dannasan going 
tomorrow ? ” 

“Well, I want to go to Agematsu 
and then to climb Komagatake.”’ 

““Agematsu! That is a very long 
way—so the dannasan will sleep there 
tomorrow night ?” 

“No, I shall go to Agematsu in 
the morning and climb the mountain 
during the afternoon.” 

This brought an exclamation of 
amazement from the girl, and finding 
the problem too deep to cope with 
she backed out and beat a hurried 
retreat to discuss this extraordinary 
story with the rest of the household 
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in the kitchen. Once again I was 
up against that eternal problem of 
the contrast between the hurry of the 
foreigner and the leisurely tempo of 
Japanese country life. From Yabuhara 
to Agematsu is only sixteen miles, all 
downhill, but in those mountainous 
districts it was looked upon as a 
day’s journey, hence the maid's 
astonishment at my proposing to 
cover it in the forenoon. However, 
it turned out that ricksha were 
available, and to save time next 
morning I set forth in state in one 
ricksha with my kit following in 
another, a piece of riotous extrava- 
gance that brought the whole comb. 
ridden village out into the street. 
Fame could be very cheaply bought 
in those days. 

The valley of the Kiso is one of 
the most beautiful in Japan, and 
the views I enjoyed were some com- 
pensation for being bumped about 
for three hours over a very bad 
road in an extremely uncomfortable 
ricksha. Agematsu was reached at 
noon, and then the difficulties began. 
I wanted to start up the mountain 
without losing any time, having 4 
lively idea of the distance to be 
covered, but it appeared that there 
were insuperable obstacles to such 
unseemly haste. First, I must par- 
take of an Honourable Lunch which 
would be ready tadaima (a very 
elastic immediately). Then, it would 
be impossible to secure the services 
of any porters so late in the day; 
I would have to postpone the climb 
till the following morning. But why 
all the hurry? Was Agematsu not 
a pleasant place? Was anything 
wrong with the inn? Lastly, could 
I possibly leave without visiting 
the Nezame no Toko, a celebrated 
beauty spot a little farther down 
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the river. Repeating that I could 
not spare the time caused further 
consternation, but at last two porters 
were found, and, not far short of 
two o’clock, we made a start. 

If there is one there must be at 
least fifty mountains answering to 
the name of Komagatake. It means 
Pony Peak; why, I do not know. 
Ponies are by no means common in 
Japan, and after seeing or climbing 
most of these mountains I can affirm 
without fear of contradiction that 
not one of them bears the slightest 
resemblance to that quadruped. How- 
ever, this was the highest of them, 
ten thousand feet no less, and here 
was I, light-heartedly and against 
the wishes and advice of everybody 
in Agematsu, setting out to climb 
it at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
True, Agematsu itself lies at one 
thousand five hundred feet, but 


that still left eight thousand five 
hundred to climb, so with two guides 


oozing pessimism and amid the dire 
prognostications of evil from all and 
sundry we started on our way. Never 
did an expedition set forth under 
worse auspices, yet, like all the 
accursed in the Jackdaw of Rheims, 
we did not seem to be any the 
worse, 

It was fairly steep on the mountain- 
side, but the path through the forest 
was good and the going easy. Just 
as we were rising clear of the woods 
& thunderstorm, which had been 
brewing for some time, elected to 
break. We made for the nearest 
tree (against the usual advice at 
such times), but for all the shelter 
it gave we might as well have stayed 
in the open. The rain was of that 
slid variety so common in the 
mountains, and it lasted for twenty 
minutes; the thunder and lightning 
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put up a continuous performance for 
some time longer; as a spectacle it 
was magnificent and well worth the 
slight drawback of getting drenched. 

There were many ups and downs, 
and we covered a lot of ground with- 
out much gain in altitude. By six 
o’clock the sun was well on its way 
down, the summit still a very long 
way off; it was evident that we 
were not going to get there before 
dark or anything like it, but since 
there was a moon due later this was 
nothing to worry about. We stopped 
for a meal at an abandoned and half- 
ruined hut at seven thousand feet, 
and by this time the men were very 
unhappy. We had started too late ; 
we should not have started at all, 
and how about turning back. This 
being vetoed, they began to bemoan 
their hard fate at the prospect of 
having to sleep out in the open and 
probably being frozen to death before 
morning. They really were a miserable 
pair. The possibility of our finding 
accommodation farther up was a 
little doubtful, it is true; there was 
a sleeping hut near the top, but 
was it still open? The caretaker 
and his family had their headquarters 
in a valley on the opposite side of 
the mountain, and, with the season 
nearing its end, it was quite on the 
cards that he might have closed the 
hut and retired to his winter quarters 
without the good people of Agematsu 
knowing anything about it. 

The path steepened; at last it 
became evident that we really were 
gaining height, and about nine o’clock 
we sighted what looked like the summit 
not far ahead against the skyline. 
We reached it and came out into 
full moonlight to face a weird scene. 
It was not the top—far from it; 
for there was a whole succession of 
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boulder - strewn peaks ahead, each 
seemingly higher than the last, an 
effect enhanced by the misty character 
of the moonlight. A glance at the 
aneroid gave the uninspiring informa- 
tion that we were still less than nine 
thousand feet up, so that there was 
something over a thousand yet to 
be climbed. However, the path, 
though rough, was easily followed, 
and it was just a matter of plodding 
on till we arrived somewhere. But 
it seemed interminable; for as fast 
as we walked over or round one of 
the ‘summits’ so surely would an- 
other, even higher, loom up ahead ; 
and so it went on, and on, and on, 
till at last, about half-past eleven, 
we reached a mound which somehow 
appeared to convey a message of 
finality ; at least it did not appear 
possible that there could be any- 
thing beyond it. One of the men 
gave a shout of relief as he recognised 
some landmark, and turning aside we 
found ourselves before a squat log 
cabin partially built into the mountain- 
side and closed up tight. We pounded 
on the door; again, and yet again ; 
but for some minutes there was no 
answer, and we were discussing the 
expediency and possibility of breaking 
in when we heard grunts and move- 
ment within. The door slid back 
to reveal a shock-headed and very 
surly man, who bade us enter. It 
was not an inviting interior, nor 
was it improved by clouds of smoke 
from a wood-fire on which he had 
evidently just thrown a couple of 
damp logs, but we were too tired to 
be fastidious. Instead of the deserted 
hut we had feared, we found a con- 
siderable company assembled. There 
was a party of six pilgrims in 
their rather dingy white clothes 
covered with temple and mountain- 
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top seals, several students in varioy 
stages of undress uniform, three 
four hunters, and three women of 
unspecified occupation. They 4lj 
roused themselves to have a look 
at the new arrivals. There were alg 
the caretaker, his wife and child; 
and the hut was about seventeen 
feet square, less an allowance for 
the entrance and fireplace. Luckily 
we were too high up for vermin, 
and sleep came easily. 

It was some misguided and much 
accursed menial who called me at 
four o’clock with the information 
that it was time to get up if I wanted 
to see the sunrise. After less than 
four hours’ sleep I did not feel at 
all enthusiastic about sunrises, whether 
from the top of Komagatake or any- 
where else, and having delivered 
myself of these sentiments I turned 
my face to the wall again. But the 
pilgrims were already astir and making 
a good deal of noise about it, the 
caretaker was busy producing a little 
fire and a lot of smoke, and the 
students were yawning and belching, 
so what with one thing and another 
it looked as if it might be more peace- 
ful outside. Besides, there were 
another three hundred and sixty-four 
mornings on which I should not 
have the chance of seeing a sunrise 
from ten thousand feet, so in short 
order I found myself outside wrapped 
up in everything I could lay my 
hands on, for it was well below freez- 
ing. A few minutes walk sufficed to 
take me to the point where 4 
trigonometrical station marked the 
summit, and I climbed up on the 
platform and perched myself on the 
rail satisfied that I could go no 
higher. 

It was an eerie experience sitting 
there at a point where everything 
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dropped away from me. I seemed 
to be in the centre of a vast black 
hemisphere pin-pricked with myriad 
stars. It was still very dark, and 
dawn looked to be a long way off, 
though I knew it could not be 
more than a matter of minutes. 
And so it proved; for imperceptibly 
the darkness faded, the stars vanished 
as if by the turn of a master-switch. 
There came a pale, grey dawn, and it 
heralded a miracle ; for now Komaga- 
take and all the other mountains in 
sight, and they were legion, stood as 
islands in a sea of fleecy-white clouds. 
It needed but little imagination to 
picture them floating, and my mind 
dipped back to that fantastic legend 
of the creation of Japan—how the 
two deities Izanagi and Izanami on 
their mission from the plains of 
Heaven dipped their jewelled spear 
into the sea beneath, and how the 
drops of water falling back coagulated 
to form the islands which are now 
Japan. It appears not unlikely that 
it was some such scene as I was 
witnessing which gave birth to that 
strange fable. Little by little the 
frst faint flush of pink appeared 
in the eastern sky, and then the 
tim of the sun rose above the billowy 
va of clouds and in an instant these 
were changed to gold ; it was amazing, 
breath-taking, one of those supreme 
moments of a lifetime. On the 
ground below the pilgrims were pros- 
trate in silent adoration, and at a 
little distance the others stood in 
an awe-struck group. All too soon 
it ended, and the sun raised himself 
clear of the clouds. It became nothing 
more than an ordinary fine summer 
(ay with the promise of plenty of 
heat later on. 

During breakfast the clouds cleared, 
and when I next went out it was to 
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look upon a panorama such as one 
is but rarely privileged to see. Koma- 
gatake stands almost in the centre 
of the widest part of Japan, where 
it is one hundred and eighty miles 
from coast to coast, and at that 
elevation it gave a range of vision 
that was simply staggering. I should 
like to be able to say truthfully that 
I could see the Pacific Ocean and 
the Sea of Japan at the same time, 
but must admit that neither was 
actually visible, there being too many 
other high mountains in between. 
But it was not difficult to visualise 
where they ought to be, and that 
was good enough, especially as there 
were plenty of other things to look 
at. The great mass of mountains 
to the north, mostly equal in height 
to that on which I stood, formed 
a magnificent spectacle ; to the south 
stood the equally impressive group 
of the Koshu range, and beyond 
these the lovely cone of Fuji could 
be seen faintly outlined against the 
morning sky. In every direction it 
was the same—mountains, mountains, 
and yet more mountains—it takes 
an experience such as this to make 
one realise how little flat land there 
is in Japan. 

It was wonderful also to look down 
in the direction in which we were 
going. The great spurs of the mountain 
were as well wooded on this side as 
they had been bare on the other, 
reaching far out into the Ina valley 
like the tentacles of some mammoth 
octopus. Deep, sullen gorges lay 
between, and the sense of space and 
immensity which the whole scene 
conveyed helped to form a picture 
both impressive and inspiring. If 
time had not been so short I should 
have been well content to spend 
the whole day on top, but it could 
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not be done, and soon after eight 
we started off with the knowledge 
of a very full day ahead. 
easy going; for once we were away 
from the rocks near the summit 
the path was smooth and well graded 
—this was the main approach to 
the mountain. That from Agematsu 
was a back way, not overmuch used, 
and, being on the northern face, it 
received the full brunt of the winter 
storms. After walking for a long 
time along the crest of one of the 
great spurs we struck down a steep 
path into a valley and came to a 
pleasant stream running through a 
grove of pines. We passed two young 
woodcutters there, who, with primitive 
equipment, were engaged not only in 
felling trees but in sawing them into 
planks. The stream kept us company 
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right down through the foothills tj 
we came back to paddy-fields ayj 
civilisation. We had descended nin 
thousand feet in a matter of fiy 
hours. The valley on this side was 
wide and fertile, in striking contrag 
to that of the Kiso with its wooded 
mountains and gorges. Afar off we 
could see the wide stony bed and 
gleam of water of the Tenryu River, 
It was for this that I was heading; 
for it was by the river that I intended 
to reach the coast. It still wanted 
thirty: miles to the village where | 
had to embark, and as the road 
was good and I had to get there that 
night it became a question of ricksha 
again. And ricksha it was for the 
next seven hours till, again close 
on midnight, they landed me at the 
little inn in Tokimata. 


III. Tot Dragon. 


This Tenryu is an unusual river. 
Of no great length, a matter of one 
hundred and fifty miles, it has its 
source in a shallow lake among the 
mountains of Shinano, and for the 
first fifty miles is a deliberate, placid, 
and most respectable stream, its bed 
a wide stony waste which it hardly 
ever fills, and so sluggish that from 
a boating standpoint it is of little 
interest to any except fishermen. 
This part of its course is through 
the broad Ina valley, but then it 
runs into a cul-de-sac, and hemmed 
in by high mountains on all sides 
it turns sharply to the south seeking 
an outlet. The only one it can find is 
@ narrow gorge through the mountains, 
and in this it roars and tears its way 
for ninety miles down to the sea. 

They made me very welcome at 
the inn, in spite of the late hour, 


and “‘Oh yes, the matter of a boat 
will be looked into immediately.” 
Soon after I was waited on by the 
gentleman who controlled the Tenryu 
boat services. This question of boat 
hire is one of some importance, and 
the high prices asked have always 
been something of a problem. The 
trip down is no moré than nine or 
ten hours of glorious life, but the 
return journey means, for the boat- 
men, about an equal number of days 
of toil and drudgery, with neither 
passengers nor freight to provide 
revenue in compensation. So it comes 
about that the descending joy-rider 
must be prepared to pay the wages 
and maintenance of the four boatmen 
for the return trip. They quoted 
me forty-five yen, and when I pro 
tested they explained, with many 
apologies, that only the previous 
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week the British Ambassador had 
made the trip and had paid fifty 
yen. This sounded very nice, but 
when I came to think it out it hardly 
seemed equitable that the ratio between 
the Ambassador’s salary and my 
modest stipend of those days should 
be calculated on a basis of fifty to 
forty-five! Either I was being charged 
too much or His Excellency had not 
paid enough. However, below forty- 
five yen they would not go, so I 
had to agree. I will say at once 
that it was well worth it. 

The boat was primitive; just a 
fat bottom and two sides tapering 
somewhat at each end and with four 
or five stringers across to brace the 
whole structure. Three rough oars 
nine feet long, a steering oar double 
that length, two or three wooden 
bailers (very necessary these), and 
three long bamboos completed the 
furnishings. They told me that the 


life of a boat was three years, but 


that the bottom had to be renewed 
every year for reasons which very 
soon became clear. Though I, as 
the charterer, was the only passenger, 
there was some little question about 
the presence of several bales of rice 
and charcoal, kegs of sake, edible and 
other merchandise. Considered as 
cabin and crew’s stores for consump- 
tion during the voyage the quantity 
seemed excessive, and inasmuch as 
we shed most of it at the two 
or three little villages en route 
it brought the conclusion that my 
worthy crew were making a little 
on freight as well. However, there 
was plenty of room, the lives of 
those boatmen must be strenuous at 
the best of times, and only a churl 
would have found it in him to object 
to their making what they doubtless 
regarded as quite legitimate ‘ perks.’ 
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Anyway, the rice bales made a4 
very comfortable seat. 

For the first mile the river was 
sluggish, and the three oarsmen tugged 
away stolidly, standing at their work 
with backs to the bow, while the 
captain, perched high up on one of 
the cross-stringers, gripping with his 
sinewy and prehensile toes, helped 
with an occasional sweep of his great 
steering oar. For the moment he 
was relaxed; his work was to come 
later. We passed a water-level gauge, 
and I noticed that the water was almost 
up to the red danger mark beyond 
which all traffic is stopped. There had 
been a lot of rain in this valley during 
the past few weeks and I was promised 
an exciting trip in consequence. Little 
by little the channel narrowed, the 
open ground on each side merged 
into hills and then mountains, until 
confronting us there loomed up a 
stark line of cliffs that seemed to 
bar all further passage. The river, 
sluggish no longer but pulsating with 
life, was whisking us along at a great 
pace; the rowers eased up and 
waited expectantly. 

Higher and nearer towered the 
cliffs, and faster and faster went. 
the boat, while in the distance could 
be heard a murmur rapidly rising 
in volume till it became a roar, but 
still the cliffs faced us, blank and 
menacing, without any sign of an 
outlet. In the grip of the current 
the boat was literally hurled towards 
the great barrier. Then, when it 
appeared that there could be no 
possible way through and that we 
were doomed to destruction, there 
opened out a slight gap, so narrow 
that it seemed impossible that it 
could take the tremendous torrent 
now roaring towards it. The captain 
gave a shout and swung the bow of 
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the boat towards the cleft with a 
sweep of his great oar; the three 
boatmen tugged frantically, and then 
the river took charge. We were 
caught up and flung towards the gap 
—the water, piled high in a mass 
of foam and spray, was tearing 
through with a deafening roar. In- 
stantly we were in the thick of it, 
the boat bucked and rocketed about 
like a mad thing, and drenched with 
the spray and deafened with the 
noise I held on, my thoughts con- 
centrated on a great black rock 
towards which we were being irre- 
sistibly hurled. Now, now, Now we 
must strike it; then miraculously 
the bow swung away, there was a 
final wild flurry of spray and rather 
more solid water over the sides, the 
bottom buckled and heaved as it 
ground harshly over the rocks below, 
and we were through—wet, breathless, 
but happy. 

Now were we in the heart of the 
Tenryu gorge, and a wonderful sight 
it was! Thickly wooded mountains 
rose almost sheer on each side to a 
height of two thousand feet; the 
river tore and twisted its way below 
—and this was something different 
in rivers. Here was none of the usual 
wide stony waste with a mere trickle 
of water down the middle, nor was 
it one of those gracious mountain 
streams made up of sand, coloured 
rocks, and crystal-clear water shaded 
by fantastic pines. No, this was a 
sullen, turbid, yellow flood filling its 
narrow channel from bank to bank, 
flowing always with a steady vicious- 
ness of purpose and lashing itself 
into a perfect frenzy of rage and 
hate where, all too often, rocks barred 
its path. Then could I understand 
why the ancients had given the river 
its name. The Tenryu, the Heavenly 
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Dragon; for who looking down into 
the gorge from the heights above 
could help but liken it to some great 
dragon turning, twisting, and writh. 
ing its way through the mountains, 
and how could such a great beast 
have been created but by the will 
of Heaven! Nor was he the fire. 
breathing dragon of fiction, but a 
living, sentient creature roaring and 
snorting spray and yelling in berserk 
fury at the mountains that held him 
in bondage. Yes, wise were the 
ancients and rightly was he named. 
Rapid followed rapid in swift 
succession, and there were few reaches 
of more than half a mile without 
excitement. Some were more turbulent 
than others, and as the day wore on 
I found myself exercising a fine dis- 
criminating taste in rapids, dismissing 
many as tame which before the start 
of the trip I would have considered 
quite exciting enough. There were 
some, however, that were outstanding 
even in that orgy of maddened waters. 
We rounded a bend after a fairly 
quiet reach—that is to say we had 
not been using the bailers for a few 
minutes—when the captain pointed 
ahead and shouted ‘“‘ Yamaburo!” 
(Mountain Bath). I had heard some- 
thing of the Mountain Bath, the most 
dreaded of all the rapids, and looked 
with interest to see what was in 
store. Across the whole width of 
the gorge stretched a wall of breakers 
many feet high, punctuated at intervals 
with ugly black fangs of rocks. Of 
passage through there seemed none, 
and even the captain hesitated 4 
moment before making his decision. 
Then he swung the bow round till 
it pointed dead between two of the 
worse-looking rocks, and straightway 
we were plunged into that roaring 
turmoil. My recollections of the 
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happenings are but hazy. I seem 
to remember the boat crashing its 
way between rocks which were so 
close as barely to give it room—then 
we were enmeshed in a maze of 
foaming waters attacking us from 
all sides. Bump, bump, bump went 
the bottom, heaving and buckling 
so violently that it seemed as if 
nothing could prevent it from dis- 
integrating into its component planks, 
but the craftsmen who had built 
that boat had builded well, and the 
whole thing worked with the flexibility 
of a finely tempered spring. A final 
extra special bump, a violent shudder- 
ing, and we were through, still right 
side up but soaked to the skin and 
up to our ankles in water. The 


Bath was just as terrifying in appear- 
ance from below, and it seemed im- 
possible that any boat could have 
come through it intact. 

Not far below, the gorge widened 
out—in very few places did it do 


so during its whole course—and we 
came to the hamlet of Mitsushima. 
The inhabitants, some thirty in all, 
crowded around, the stopping of a 
boat evidently being one of their 
very rare entertainments, and some 
of our cargo was landed. Then the 
gorge closed in again, if anything 
narrower than before, while the current 
attained even greater velocity. The 
mountains towered vertically, shutting 
out the sunlight and giving the chasm 
@ grim and sinister aspect. Far above 
was the line of a path, and later we 
passed quite a considerable village, 
the houses clinging precariously to 
the steep mountain-side high above 
us. They were strange-looking dwel- 
lings, all closely shuttered and without 
signs of life, fully in keeping with the 
gloomy surroundings. As we turned 
yet another corner there came a 
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booming roar to tell of further peril, 
and without warning we found our- 
selves in the thick of the Shintaki 
(New Cascade). The navigable channel 
here was narrow, hemmed in with 
vicious-looking rocks on each side and 
with the water foaming and boiling 
to a great height between. We 
slithered and bumped our way down 
over the rocks with cascades of water 
pouring in on us from both sides, 
and I began to appreciate how Pharoah 
and his troops must have felt during 
their fatal crossing of the Red Sea. 
This rapid was so long that it really 
made me wonder if the boat could 
reach the end before it was quite 
full of water. Fortunately it was 
not much more than half full, but 
we had to beach it and put in a 
good half-hour with the bailers before 
it was safe to go on again. From 
where we stopped it was possible 
to look back along the whole length 
of the Shintaki, and an awesome 
sight it was. It must have been 
fully half a mile long and had the 
appearance of some mighty mill-race. 
From the dynamic forces of that 
terrific torrent I looked at the frail 
boat, and once again I wondered. 
There was very little traffic on the 
river that day. As far as I know 
we were the only boat going down, 
and we passed no more than three 
on the way up. It was fascinating 
to watch the way they were handled 
—three men at the ends of incredibly 
long and thin tow-ropes scrambled 
like so many goats over the rocks, 
while the fourth remained in the 
boat to fend it off from obstructions 
with the aid of the long bamboos 
provided for the purpose. The tow- 
lines were. invisible at even a short 
distance, and, owing to their distance 
from the boat and from each other, 
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the men, bent over in attitudes which 
defied all laws of gravity, appeared 
to be engaged in occupations entirely 
detached from the boat slowly making 
its way up-stream far behind them. 
Unfortunately we only passed them 
in the quieter reaches and I had no 
opportunity of studying their skill in 
the rapids. Even so, I felt that their 
money was very well earned indeed. 
So between rapids of greater and 
less degree the afternoon slowly wore 
away. At last, almost imperceptibly, 
the pace slackened ; the dragon seemed 
less ferocious; his had been a long 
and toilsome journey and it was as 
though he was feeling far spent. 
Imperceptibly the outlines of the 
cliffs became softer and less forbidding, 
withdrawing gradually as if satisfied 
that their task of guarding the 
grim beast, now all but subdued, 
was nearly finished. So the end of 
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the gorge had none of the dramatic 
suddenness that had marked jt 
beginning, rather was it a gradual 
easing until the boat floated quietly 
along a smooth and placid stream 
between green and pleasant hill. 
The dragon was tamed at last. Then 
ahead of us in the fading light appeared 
the web-like suspension bridge at 
Kashima, the end of our journey, 
and as we approached the landing. 
place I looked back regretfully. Far, 
far away, outlined in the northem 
sky and rose-tipped in the rays of 
the setting sun, I could see the mighty 
mountain from which we had come, 
The evening mists were rising from 
the river and veiling in soft outline 
the nearer hills; the friendly glow 


of lamps shone from the houses on 
the bank. Once more my thoughts 
went back to the kakemono. 
the picture was complete. 
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TEACHING THE PROFESSOR. 


BY M. F. S. 


BREAKFAST was not a_ success. 
The fire smouldered dejectedly until 
the Professor teased it with a gill 
of petrol, and then it sprang up in 
a fury and singed his moustache ; 
when he assaulted the sausages the 
tin counter-attacked and cut his 
finger; the water refused to boil, 
and while he was not looking tipped 
itself over into the fire. “Oh, the 
malice—the cursed, diabolical malice 
of inanimate objects!” muttered the 
Professor ferociously between clenched 
teeth. ‘‘ Here, let me help,” I said. 
“You keep away,” he snarled. “If 
they want to be bloody-minded, I'll 
show them, by God I will,” booting 
the empty sausage-tin into a cactus 
bush. I knew from past experience 
that it was no good interfering. I 
had given ‘ Pinafore’ her fuel and 
water and tested the tyres, so I 
picked the tin of cigarettes out of the 
ration box, sat down on the tail- 
board and watched him begin to 
rekindle the fire. 

It was half-past six on a June 
morning in 1943. ‘Pinafore,’ a 
thirty-ewt truck, was parked in a 
disused railway cutting about sixty 
miles east of Algiers. The Professor 
really had occupied a distinguished 
chair of learning until the outbreak 
of war, when he had enlisted as an 
infantryman. Now he was my senior 
officer, and if he was a singular and 
in some ways unorthodox Lieutenant- 
Colonel, he certainly looked more 
like a soldier than an absent-minded 
scholar. He was still in his early 
thirties, stockily built, with a pale 
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face and brown hair en brosse. His 
eyes were greenish, very penetrating 
and rather sinister; they indicated 
something of their owner’s intellec- 
tual brilliance and something of his 
force of character. 

When we had begun to make our 
plans about three weeks previously 
we had realised that there would be 
difficulties, and at times it had seemed 
to me that the whole project would 
dissolve into a day-dream. It was I 
who had named the truck ‘ Pinafore,’ 
as a kind of safeguard against dis- 
appointment —‘ Pinafore,’ a comic 
theatrical ship which never really 
existed; the name symbolised my 


secret feeling that our plan was 


never really practicable. My doubts 
were not shared by the Professor. 
He had decided that we should drive 
from Algiers to Cairo, and drive we 
would. Looking back now, I am 
still not sure that the plan was prac- 
ticable from a sane man’s point of 
view. We reckoned that the distance, 
including certain detours we wished 
to make, was about three thousand 
miles, and that we could cover this 
in fourteen days. The choice of 
vehicle was dictated by what we had 
to take with us; and the seating 
accommodation, combined with the 
difficulties of posting a soldier from 
one theatre of war to another, pre- 
cluded us from taking a driver. 
The Professor’s life had been 
crammed with scholarly achieve- 
ment; but in the days of his youth 
he had never been a Boy Scout, and 
during the war he had been too busy 
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for sixteen hours a day creating 
confusion in the ranks of the enemy 
to have time to learn how to look 
after himself in the open. It is true 
that before the war he had on a 
number of occasions, for several days 
on end, trudged the English and 
Welsh roads on foot at an average 
rate of five and a half miles per hour 
(about half a mile an hour slower than 
his normal rate of progression for short 
distances). But on these expeditions 
he had never cooked his own food ; 
and he had slept on railway station 
platforms, in barns, or in even more 
civilised places. Another considera- 
tion of some importance was that 
he could not drive. He was quite 
candid about this. He possessed a 
certificate, carefully tucked away in 
his pocket-book, stating that he was 
authorised to drive any Government 
road vehicle; but I gathered that 
this had been presented to him when 
he had been a cadet by an over- 
optimistic Sergeant Instructor before 
his first and only driving lesson. 
Since then he had displayed charac- 
teristic courage and determination, 
and quite remarkable ineptitude, in 
endeavouring to master an Army 
motor-bicycle. 

The Professor recounted all these 
shortcomings to me in detail, and it 
may well be wondered why I con- 
sented to make the journey with 
him at all, let alone agree to teach 
him to drive on the way. My motives 
were various; apart from my per- 
sonal desire to travel to Cairo by 
road, I felt sure that the Professor 
was minimising his abilities. More- 
over, although I did not really profess 
to be a hardened campaigner or 
knowledgeable mechanic, I rather 
enjoyed the prospect of looking 
after the two of us and ‘ Pinafore.’ 
It would be a distinctly agreeable 
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The Professov insisted on preparing 
breakfast unaided on that first morn. 
ing, and it made a bad start to the 
day. The sausages were cold and 
flabby, tea-leaves floated on top of 
a grey, tepid liquid which I tactfully 
consumed with feigned relish. But 
the Professor was not deceived and 
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to start, and the Professor decided 
to take his first spell at the wheel. 
He already knew the lay-out of the 
controls and became piqued when I 
insisted on pointing out which was 
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complex than being unable to dis- 
tinguish one pedal from another: 
they involved problems which would 
not even have occurred to a normal 
beginner. I did not realise this at 
the time, and do not remember feel- 
ing particularly apprehensive as we 
jerked and jolted off towards the 
main road. I had taught other 
people to drive and was quite con- 
fdent in my ability to teach him. 

The main difficulty, according to 
the Professor, lay in the steering. 
His diagnosis was at least partly 
correct, as I discovered when we 
had to turn back on to the main 
road. Instead of slowing down he 
suddenly accelerated, at the same 
time swaying about in his seat as 
though wrestling for possession of 
the wheel. We turned neither to 
right nor left, but shot straight on 
towards a stone wall on the far side. 
We stopped with a lurch a few inches 
short of the wall and I found that I 
had subconsciously pulled the hand- 
brake hard on. 

“You see what I mean?” asked 
the Professor, quite unperturbed. 

“Yes, I see,” I replied, wiping 
the sweat off my hands, determined 
to be equally composed. “* Now, to 
tun her it’s no good just shifting 
your weight about in the seat; you 
must take a grip of the steering-wheel 
and turn it like this.” 

“Of course, of course, I quite 
understand. I must remember I am 
not on that motor-bicycle,” he said. 

“Take it easy, don’t be in a hurry, 
teverse her and try again.” He 
reversed without much difficulty, but 
in two seconds we had shot back 


across the road and were again facing 
the wall. 


“Never mind,” I said, wiping my 
hands again, “‘ just take it steady— 
try again.” 
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“Tl manage it,’ muttered the 
Professor with the most ferocious 
look of resolution. Next time he 
certainly did manage it. We turned 
a good deal more than the necessary 
right-angle and narrowly missed the 
ditch on the wrong side of the road. 
“Done it!’ beamed the Professor 
as we swerved back into the centre 
of the road. I was too unnerved 
to make any comment. 

The road to Bougie forks short 
of Tizi Ouzou, and at the fork was 
a large notice stating that the coast 
road was ‘‘ closed to W.D. transport.” 
The Professor chose it accordingly. 
We soon realised the reason for the 
notice. The road was narrow and 
began to mount and wind in tortu- 
ous convolutions through the hills. 
“Good practice for steering,” he said, 
crashing his gears as he negotiated 
a steep hairpin from which we looked 
down into the plain, hundreds of 
feet below. As a matter of fact his 
steering improved remarkably rapidly, 
and I had just told him how pleased 
I was with his progress when quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly ‘ Pina- 
fore’ slewed hard to port and was 
only prevented from slipping over 
the edge of a precipice by hitting 
the end of a stone bridge. ‘“ How 
did that happen?” asked the 
Professor innocently as we inspected 
the damage. We were relieved to 
find that we had only stove in an 
iron bracket and crumpled the oil 
and water cans held in place by it. 
They were now oozing their contents 
into the dust. The Professor seemed 
to take the accident very much as 
a matter of course, but for fear that 
he should lose confidence I screwed 
up my courage and suggested that 
he should continue to the top of the 
pass. 

‘** All you need is practice,” I said 
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reassuringly when at last I climbed 
thankfully into the driver’s seat. 
“You need more experience in 
synchronisation and timing, and 
you must remember to keep on 
your own side of the road. You 
can learn a lot just by watching 
me.” My spirits improved as we 
began the descent. On our right 
the red rock rose sheer for twenty 
or thirty feet before climbing more 
gradually to the summits; on our 
left the slope dropped several hundred 
feet into the valley, and great vistas 
of red and bluish rock yielding to 
scrub ‘and pasture lay stretched out 
below, us in the sunshine. I had 
not driven far and we were just 
rounding a blind corner when a 
British army lorry suddenly swung 
into view, speeding towards us. There 
was a rending noise, a splintering of 
glass and we were through. I pulled 
up. ‘“‘Confounded bad driving,” I 
snapped, and jumped out to take 


the driver’s name, but he had already 
disappeared behind a wall of white 


dust. ‘“‘Keep on your own side of 
the road,’’ observed the Professor as 
he picked pieces of the left - hand 
driving-mirror out of his hair and 
tunic. Apart from the smashed 
mirror there was a large rent in the 
canopy, and several bolts holding 
the canopy stays had been sheared 
off. I walked a few yards back along 
the road to regain my temper, but 
only lost it further when I noticed 
that our wheel-marks certainly did 
tend to ride the crown of the road. 
“A good thing that other vehicle 
didn’t stop,” I retorted, walking 
back to ‘ Pinafore’; ‘“‘ we won’t have 
to explain why we are on this road 
at all.” Of course the accident had 
not been my fault, but the whole 
incident—and particularly the Pro- 
fessor’s remark about keeping on 
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my side of the road—nettled me, 
Fate, I decided, was temporarily 
against us; we would have to go 
very carefully and just hope that 
the third accident, which must surely 
follow, would not be serious. I we 
quite relieved therefore when a few 
miles farther on the engine faltered, 
refused to respond to the accelerator, 
and finally died away. The Professor 
cocked an inquiring eye at me. “Petrol 
stoppage,” I said with the decision of 
the expert; “leave it to me.” The 
Professor left it to me and I began 
tinkering about inside the bonnet. 
After a few minutes he came and 
looked over my shoulder and asked 
a few questions; then he seemed to 
lose interest and got back into the 
cab. I was just wiping the sweat 
out of my eyes before blowing down 
the feed-pipe, which appeared to be 
as dry as a bone, when the petrol 
came gushing out of its own accord. 
“‘ She'll start now,” I said confidently. 
“I thought she would,” replied the 
Professor. He had the instruction- 
book on his knees: ‘“ You had only 
one petrol tank turned on; I pre- 
sumed that had run dry, so I turned 
on the other one.”’ ‘ Oh,’ I said. 
For most of the way between 
Bougie and Djidjelli the road is a 
narrow step cut into the red sea- 
cliff. The cliff-face does not always 
rise perpendicular from the road, 
but in many places hangs out over 
it, and here and there forms a tunnel 
through which the road runs. It 
was very hot. All along the coast 
were tented camps full of British 
troops resting. Many were bathing 
their parti-coloured bronze and 
white bodies, in a sea so smooth and 
vividly blue that it looked like highly 
coloured metal. In the distance, 
a reminder of things to come, several 
landing - craft were cruising 
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exercise. I found myself wondering 
with unwonted melancholy how 
many of those healthy tanned 
podies would in a short few weeks 
be rotting in shallow graves. I woke 
up just in time to avoid our own 
immediate translation as the result 
of the recklessness of one of our 
compatriots who was trying to run 
ws down with a gun-tractor. ‘ Pina- 
fore’s’ canopy hit the projecting 
diff-face, with more sounds of rending 


On the morrow the Professor 
insisted on the driving-time being 
srupulously divided between us, but 
the whole day, despite my apprehen- 
sions, was free from mishap. In the 
afternoon we crossed the Tunisian 
border and were soon in the late 
battle area. That night we encamped 
in a former enemy gun-position near 
the western shore of Lake Achkel. 

We soon worked out a satisfactory 
routine which we maintained through- 
out the journey. We halted each 
night about half-past seven. The 
Professor was responsible for con- 
verting the back of the truck 
successively into dining-room and 
bedroom and back into store-room 
in the morning. As soon as we 
stopped in the evening I made a fire 
from old ration and ammunition 
boxes of which we kept a stock in 
the back of the truck, replenished as 
opportunity offered. On the fire I 
heated tins selected and opened by 
the Professor, and brewed the tea. 
After a little practice it only took 
us half an hour to prepare supper, and 
by ten o’clock we were under our 
mosquito - nets. We brewed enough 
tea at supper to satisfy our immoder- 
ate thirsts and to fill a thermos flask 
for breakfast in the morning. The 
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and shearing of bolts. This was too 
much! Evidently our petrol stop- 
page had not counted, but we had 
had our three accidents now—and 
two of them while I, the instructor, 
had been driving. “We must both 
remember,’ I said in a shaky voice, 
“that ‘Pinafore’ is broader in the 
beam and altogether larger than an 
ordinary car.” ‘That, I should 


have thought, was pretty obvious,” 
answered the Professor drily. 


Professor was habitually an early 
riser and I always awoke to find him 
offering me a mug of tea while still 
polishing away at what he called his 
‘collection of brass.’ I, like other 
normal people, wore a shirt and shorts 
and nothing much else. The Pro- 
fessor, who spent most of the war 
in Egypt and Africa or places even 
hotter, invariably wore a shirt with 
collar and tie, long drill trousers 
and boots, a tailored drill jacket 
with brass buttons and regimental 
badges, and a Sam Browne. As he 
said, wearing his full uniform ‘ kept 
up his morale,’ and it certainly did 
not seem to make him feel the heat 
any more than other people. So each 
morning I would awake to hot tea 
and the smell of metal polish and 
would drowsily watch him concentrate 
furiously on his ‘ collection of brass.’ 
We did not cook at breakfast - time 
and were generally on the road by 
half-past seven. We stopped for 
lunch at one and brewed a gallon 
of tea, part of which went into 
the thermos for a brief halt in the 
afternoon. 

Perhaps it was because of the 
loneliness of our journey, and because 
our exterior surroundings 
strange and _ constantly 


were 


changing, 
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that many of the familiar inanimate 
objects encompassed by the little 
world aboard ‘Pinafore’ assumed 
almost human characteristics and 
were nicknamed accordingly. There 
was ‘ Auntie,’ the Professor’s filing 
cabinet, filled with few people knew 
what dangerous documents; a rather 
frail and troublesome creature who 
had to be humoured, coddled and 
nursed all the way, and whose 
presence prevented us from _ ever 
once letting the truck out of our 
sight during the whole journey. 
Then there was ‘ What’s-his-name,’ 
the spare wheel, a great, unwieldy, 
boorish brute, who always took up 
too much room and had to be heaved 
out of the back each night and labori- 
ously hoisted in again each morning. 
‘ Fritz,’ the thermos, so called be- 
cause his previous owner had been 
on the other side, fell in action 
shortly before the end of the journey, 
and we grieved for the passing of a 
trusty friend. The canopy which 
shielded our belongings from the 
sun by day and our bodies from 
the evening dews was named 
‘Horace.’ This was the Professor’s 
contribution and had some obscure 
reference to Mark Twain which I 
never properly understood. 

It often happened that we would 
not speak to another soul for two or 
three days at a time, and in this 
sense the journey was lonely. We 
soon found our flow of random con- 
versation running dry, and might 
sit for two or three hours in dead 
silence. This was boring and could 
be dangerous; in the heat of the 
driving - cab, lulled by the desolate 
monotony of the road and the steady 
note of the engine, it was all too 
easy for the driver to fall asleep. 

Some weeks previously I had implied 
in the course of conversation with 
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the Professor that Xerxes had beep 
the opponent of Alexander. The 
Professor had started as though 
jabbed deeply with a needle and had 
glared at me as if I had caused him 
some personal injury. I now pro. 
posed that the long hours of driving 
should be employed in his remedying 
my ignorance. The Professor con. 
sented on condition that when I was 
not driving I in turn should improve 
his knowledge. This was an awkward 
proviso. In the first place, I found 
that I simply could not relax while 
the Professor was driving. Indeed 
it was considerably more tiring to 
have to watch him than to drive 
myself, and I did not feel that | 
should be able to divert much of 
my attention to this parallel course 
of instruction. My second and even 
greater difficulty was to choose a 
subject on which I was better in- 
formed than he was. The Professor's 
range of knowledge was mortifyingly 
wide, as I discovered when I made 
a blundering attempt with French 
painting. But with his usual 
obstinacy he made it quite plain that 
unless I talked he would not. I 
cast about desperately for a subject, 
until the narrow scope of my own 
experience, and the discovery that the 
Professor had never ridden horseback, 
resulted in agreement to my talking 
discursively on horses and hunting. 

I was treated to a course of 
brilliant impromptu lectures on 
Greek and Roman history, art and 
literature. We anticipated __ the 
chronological sequence of events 80 
that the Punic Wars could be de- 
scribed as we passed through the 
territory of Carthage. Cato died 4 
we traversed the battlefield of Utica, 
and as we bowled along the Vis 
Balbia I received a truly peripatetic 
introduction to the philosophy of 
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Aristotle. It seemed ludicrous at 
frst to intersperse the story of the 
Odyssey with episodes from “Mr 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” or to follow 
the Professor’s discourse on Roman 
military strategy with a description 
of what I knew about the art of 
working a pack of foxhounds. But 
my diffidence at trying to deliver a 
‘sporting lector’ was soon dispelled 
by the Professor’s unexpectedly 
eager interest. We each became 
so engrossed in the other’s subject 
that in the evenings after supper 
the Professor would illustrate verse 
forms and teach me the Greek alpha- 
bet, while I would draw for him 
bits of harness, the points of a 
horse, and other intricacies which 
would have necessitated his taking his 
eyes off the road if I had tried to 
explain them while he was driving. 
Of the various characters I intro- 
dueed into my talks Squire Mytton 
was one of his favourites. I won- 
dered this should be _ s0, 
and it occurred to me that perhaps 
the Professor recognised in Mytton’s 
mentality a kindred streak of what 
the euphemists call eccentricity. I 
knew Nimrod’s biography of the man 
almost as well as I knew ‘ Handley 
(ross’ and ‘Market Harborough ’ 
and was able to repeat most of the 
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stories with fair accuracy. An 
anecdote which particularly amused 
him was that of Mytton driving an 
acquaintance home in a gig. The 
acquaintance nervously suggested 
that they should slacken speed lest 
they should overturn, an unpleasart 
experience which he had so far been 
spared. “What!” cried Mytton, 
“never upset in a gig?” and drove 
straight into the ditch. Hitherto 
my story-telling had been mainly 
confined to children, and with them 
you can rely on ringing the changes 
with two or three well-tried favour- 
ites. But if the Professor was more 
exacting because he never wanted to 
hear the same tale twice, I could 
not possibly have desired a more 
attentive or enthusiastic listener. 
“By Jove!” he exclaimed one day 
when I had finished the more or 
less true account of an eventful 
day’s hunting, “what Ive been 
missing !—‘ the image of war with- 
out its guilt and only five-and-twenty 
per cent of its danger!’ I believe 
that fellow Jorrocks knew what he 
was talking about.” Then quite 
solemnly he said, “I’ve made up 
my mind. [I shall hunt.” I never 
took him seriously, of course. The 
idea of the Professor hunting was 
diverting—but quite preposterous. 


Itt. 


We took a brief look at the 
appalling destruction and desolation 
of Bizerta and Ferryville and set off 
on the road to Tunis with the Pro- 
fessor at the wheel. It was a good 
tad and the Professor was taking 
advantage of it. I remarked rather 
widly that the speedometer needle 
“as wavering at over forty m.p.h. 
“Just repeat the ingredients of the 
tran mash again—I must get all 


this quite clear,’ replied the Pro- 
fessor with his foot hard down on 
the accelerator. At that moment 
I saw two hundred yards ahead a 
barrier across the road and a 
military policeman waving us down 
a diversion to the right. Forty 
yards from the barrier the Professor 
had still not slackened speed. I 
yelled. The policeman began to run. 
The Professor suddenly wrenched the 
P 
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wheel over and we careered down 
the side road straight into a three- 
foot ditch. There was a moment’s 
silence while we sprawled at an 
angle of forty-five degrees and 
collected our wits. Then the Pro- 
fessor began to roar with laughter ; 
‘“‘Ha-ha-ha!” he gasped, “never 
been upset in a gig?” Neither of 
us was hurt, but this exhibition of 
wanton recklessness by my pupil 
had frightened me badly, and my 
reaction took the form of extreme 
annoyance. “ For heaven’s sake don’t 
be a damned fool,” I said. ‘‘ We’ve 
certainly broken a spring if not an 
axle—and what about ‘Auntie’ ?” 

‘““My dear fellow, what are you 
so put out about? I knew this 
would happen—it had to. You can’t 
ride till you’ve had a dozen falls— 
you said so yourself.” 

“That doesn’t apply to driving,” 
I retorted. ‘Anyway, you must 
have had at least a dozen smashes 


by now, and if you think you begin 
to know how to drive you’re wrong.” 
We climbed into the back and beheld 


a scene of dreadful confusion. 
‘ Auntie’ had received a nasty shock 
and was prostrated across ‘ What’s- 
his-name,’ having disgorged some of 
her contents into pools of marmalade 
and tinned tomato. 

‘“** Believe me,’”’? quoted the Pro- 
fessor, ‘“‘‘ there is no colour like red, 
no sport like ’unting.’” We had 
opened the large tin of tomatoes 
that morning. For the rest of the 
journey tomato appeared in every 
corner of the truck, in the butter 
and tea and biscuits, and even in 
our clothes and bedding. 

We were towed into Tunis and 
spent the night in the workshops, 
where, under the influence of the 
Professor’s rank, they worked so well 
that much to our surprise we were 
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able to leave at the usual hour next 
morning. The Professor now pro. 
claimed that he had “ got ‘ Pinafore’s’ 
goa Es 
meant that he had at last gained 
full control of her and that ghe 
would never again bang herself 
against bridges or throw herself into 
ditches. I could not quite gras; 
how he had come to this conclusion, 
and suspected it might be a ruse to 
persuade me to allow him to continue 
driving. Common-sense told me that 
for the sake of ‘Auntie’ and ow 
own skins I should drive the whole 
of the rest of the way myself; but 
the Professor cunningly touched my 
pride by pointing out that I had 
undertaken to teach him to drive 
and that to give up now would be 
@ weak admission of failure. There 
was a long argument, but in the 
end I gave way with an ill grace and 
some gloomy forebodings. 

The main deviation we had 
decided to make was a tour of Cape 
Bon, where resistance in Africa had 
finally ceased. By about four in 
the afternoon we had reached the 
northern extremity of the peninsula 
and turned left off the coast road 
down a track leading to Sidi Daoud. 
This we knew to be the place through 
which the Germans had planned to 
supply the best part of a quarter of 
a million troops who, with the fall 
of Tunis, had been pressed back 
into the rocky peninsula, where it 
was hoped that they would continue 
resistance for several weeks. Sidi 
Daoud turned out to be a small 
group of buildings on an island about 
four hundred yards square, separated 
by salt-marsh and quicksand from 
the mainland, and reached by 4 
causeway two hundred yards long. 
We crossed over and stopped ‘ Pina- 
fore’ in a grass-grown courtyard. 


from which I gathered he ’ 
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The silent, eerie atmosphere struck 
us both immediately. The whole 
place was entirely deserted, yet 
we found ourselves involuntarily talk- 
ing in subdued voices, as though 
fearful lest someone present but 
unseen should be disturbed by our 
intrusion. A crucifix at the head of 
the causeway and a chapel wrecked 
by bomb or shell indicated the 
habitation of some monastic order. 
In a large barn we found half a 
dozen black barge-like boats. Nearly 
all the buildings had been stripped 
of their tiles and timber; heaps of 
the tiles lay about and some of the 
wooden beams still stood on trestles 
in the courtyard. The explanation 
was to be found on the seaward side 
of the island. Here, two jetties 
some twenty yards long had been 
constructed by dropping great timber 
crates into the water and packing 
them with tiles. It was hasty, shoddy, 
and unfinished work. Even had the 
enemy had time to complete the 
jetties an infinitesimal amount of 
cargo from little boats and lighters 
could have been landed, and a couple 
of bombs would have blown the whole 
thing to pieces. In this grotesque 
disproportion of means to ends was 
writ large the desperation of defeat. 
Incredible as it seemed among these 
suroundings of hushed and haunted 
desolation, the surrender had taken 
place a bare three weeks previously. 
Sidi Daoud was altogether weird, as 
though events of the immediate past 
had suddenly become remote, legend- 
ary, and improbable. Yet of all the 
traces of the enemy’s defeat that we 
saw on our journey, Sidi Daoud left 
the most vivid impression. 

Next day we passed through the 
mine-sown battlefield of Enfidaville 
© Sousse, whence we struck inland 
El Djem, which lies at the meeting- 
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point of seven roads in the centre of 
a naked plain. It is now a squalid 
Arab village, but of its ancient glory 
as @ township there remains a 
Colosseum second in size only to the 
Colosseum in Rome. From _ ten 
miles away across the plain the 
mirage made it appear like a second 
Tower of Babel rearing uncertainly 
into the sky. We strained our eyes 
to define its true proportions, but 
the image jigged and wavered in 
the heat haze, so that we gave it up 
and concentrated on the road ahead, 
which was itself dancing and shimmer- 
ing like a ribbon of flowing water. 
We pulled up outside the gigantic 
shell of the building and went in. 
“Perhaps this is an opportunity 
for me to give my version of a ‘ sport- 
ing lector,’”’ said the Professor. We 
examined the tiers of marble seats, 
which had been partly restored, then 
walked across to a trench, twenty 
feet deep, running the length of the 
arena. ‘‘ This of course was roofed 
over; down below you can see the 
caves where they kept the wild 
animals. When the show took place 
the animals and the _ gladiators 
entered by those doors—but hang 
it!” he said with a smile, “Tl 
not waste time describing brutish 
pastimes. Retiarius and the rest of 
them may sometimes have had some 
fun, but for the onlookers it wasn’t 
sport but sadistic indulgence. No, 
give me the sport of kings. That is 
the image of war without its guilt!” 
Judging by the swarm of Arabs, 
young and old, who pestered us to 
buy coins, pieces of statuary, and 
other remains of doubtful origin and 
value, El Djem was the antique 
hunter’s dream. Mere vocal refusals 
were quite ineffective in dissuading 
our would-be benefactors from 
attempting to strike a bargain with 
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us. Eventually the Professor turned 
on them in a fury, clipped one on 
the head, and scattered the rest by 
charging at them with flailing arms. 
The North African Arab is fearful 
of violence but has a strong sense 
of humour; we drove away amid 
a volley of imprecations, jibes, and 
laughter—delivered from a respectful 
distance. 

Throughout the journey’ our 
commercial dealings were restricted 
to the exchange of tea for eggs. The 
lone Arab crouching by the roadside 
holding up an egg between finger 
and thumb, or sometimes dangling 
a ready-plucked live chicken, was a 
familiar sight along our route. We 
felt sorry for the wretched chickens, 
thus cruelly made to proclaim their 
freshness, but we jibbed at the trouble 
of cooking them. Eggs, however, 
proved a very welcome variation to 
our diet. I had been responsible for 
provisioning ‘Pinafore’ before we 
started and had drawn from the 
ration depot a large case marked 
‘14 men 2 days.’ In theory these 
rations should have lasted two men 
for fourteen days, but all the deli- 
cacies, including a certain tin of 
tomatoes, were in large cans which 
had either been finished up or had 
distributed their contents about the 
truck in the first few days. There- 
after we found ourselves reduced to 
an almost constant and all too 
sustaining diet of bully and biscuit. 
We decided one morning, after trying 
to break the monotony by toying 
with a cold, tinned suet pudding for 
breakfast, that we must visit the 
very next depot we passed. 


IV. 


We now headed along the coast 
through Gabes towards the Tripoli- 
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At the depot we obtained not 
only more palatable food, but some 
ammunition for our rifle, which had 
pricked our consciences as it stood 
dusty and useless in its rack in the 
driver’s cab. Before leaving Algiers 
we had with some difficulty persuaded 
a sinister gentleman wearing dark 
spectacles to discuss the matter of a 
self-destructive device to be attached 
to ‘Auntie’ for use in emergency. The 
sinister gentleman inquired whether 
we wanted instantaneous or delayed 
action; he presumed that we would 
not be content with fire alone; 
indeed he strongly recommended fire 
followed by explosion as the only 
‘safe ’ method. 

“How instantaneous is your—er 
—instantaneous device?” I asked 
a little uneasily. 

** Well, instantaneous of course.” 

“Oh,” I said, feeling foolish, “ but 
that surely means we go up too?” 

“If it’s explosive, yes. Lots of 
our men are really good types, you 
know; they prefer to blow them- 
selves up and kill everyone within 
thirty yards of them.” He further 
explained that whatever form of 
destruction we chose he could give 
no guarantee against the apparatus 
being set off by the heat of the sun 
or by jolting over bad roads. I| 
appealed to the Professor for a final 
decision and was greatly relieved 
when he said that, much as we should 
like to be regarded as really good 
types, he had decided in the circum- 
stances to take the lesser risk. So 
we dispensed with self-destructive 
devices and took the rifle as a gesture 
instead. 


tanian frontier. Here the road ran 
dead straight for miles at a stretch, 
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with sandy treeless wastes to land- 
ward and salt-marsh glaring and 
glistening white to seaward. We 

through the minefields and pill- 
boxes of the Mareth Line and began 
navigating the treacherous ruts and 
potholes of the last ten miles to the 
frontier. ‘The road here had never 
been properly surfaced, doubtless as 
a measure of defence, and now after 
the passage of the armies it was 
just passable, with some risk to 
springs and axles. The Professor 
was persuaded to continue his dis- 
course on Plato and to postpone 
his usual spell of driving while I 
steered a cautious zigzag course at 
five miles per hour. 

Our first impressions of Tripoli- 
tania were good. The Via Balbia, 
which runs for over 1200 miles to 
Capuzzo on the Egyptian frontier, 
still had an excellent surface, and 
meagre, sordid hovels gave way to 
modern white concrete buildings. 
Looking out towards the coast we 
saw a town of these white buildings 
surrounded by palm trees which 
seemed to rise from the sea itself. 
Yet this town was not marked on 
our map. When we got nearer we 
found the palms growing on a long 
sandy spit, but the buildings were 
simply an illusion caused by the sun 
blazing on the dunes. We had 
already learnt that in the heat of 
the day things were not always 
what they seemed, but had been 
relieved to find that most hallucina- 
tions were common to both of us. 
For instance, the road surface in 
front of us would appear like a 
glistening lake stretching to the 
horizon. Out of the lake would 
emerge a little rounded hump; the 
hump would elongate itself into a 
chimney, then rapidly subside and 
resolve itself into an ordinary army 
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lorry which would lumber past us 
in a cloud of white dust. A more 
intimate phenomenon, which the 
Professor insisted was a private 
hallucination of my own invention, 
took the form of a terrible attack 
of itching on my legs and stomach. 

“Look here,’ I protested, exhibit- 
ing my leg, “those are flea-bites, 
and they itch. If I itch I must 
scratch.” 

‘“‘' Very well,” replied the Professor, 
determining to be obstinately unjust, 
“if you scratch I shan’t talk.” This 
was tyranny, and I maliciously hoped 
in vain that some of my guests would 
transfer their attentions to him. 
There were intermittent gaps in our 
lectures and _ relations remained 
strained until the itching mirage 
disappeared. This happened on the 
day that I obtained a tin of 
insecticide. 

By the end of the seventh day we 
had covered 1200 miles, and that 
evening we stopped at Sabrata, 
originally (according to the Pro- 
fessor) a Tyrian settlement which 
had grown to prosperity under Roman 
rule in the second century A.D. 
The theatre was in an _ excellent 
state of preservation, and an inscrip- 
tion informed us that in 1935 King 
Victor Emmanuel and the Duce had 
there attended a performance of the 
‘Iphigenia.’ It had been a long 
day and the Professor’s driving had 
been rather more than usually erratic. 
I found that my desire for supper 
and bed was diminishing my interest 
in what the Professor had to say 
about Euripides’s use of a deus ex 
machina. He of course was still 
full of energy as usual, but he must 
have sensed my listlessness; for his 
lecture was exceptionally detailed, and 
as we walked back past the museum 
he insisted on conning every frag- 
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mentary inscription affixed to its 
walls and expatiating on its probable 
date and full significance. But I got 
my own back, when my next turn 
came to talk, by describing at 
maximum length the complexities of 
riding side-saddle, which I was 
gratified to see he found extremely 
tedious. 

In Tripolitania the Italian colonial 
settlements were still occupied and 
displayed a thriving appearance, in 
contrast to those we were to see in 
Cyrenaica. Between the two groups 
of settlements lies the Gulf of Sirte, 
and we made good speed along the 
coast road, which was flat, deserted, 
and uninteresting, but nevertheless 
had the advantage that it was difficult 
to come to any harm, even with the 
Professor pushing ‘ Pinafore’ along at 
a good forty miles per hour. Our con- 
tinued freedom from further mishaps 
almost deceived me into thinking 
that the Professor really had “ got 
* Pinafore’s’’ goat’ and that he could 
now be considered safe. But the 
lapses that occurred when he drove 
in more frequented areas renewed 
my qualms in an all too lively 
manner. In Tripoli a patriarchal 
Arab, bent and sluggish with years, 
had stared destruction suddenly in 
the face and skipped like a young 
ram. In Benghazi another Arab dis- 
appeared with his bicycle into the 
jaws of death beneath ‘ Pinafore’s’ 
bonnet, yet miraculously reappeared 
unharmed. What particularly dis- 
turbed me was that the Professor 
seemed to have no sense of guilt 
or of danger. If only I could have 
made him angry with himself as he 
had been angry when he made a 
mess of the cooking, there might, I 
felt, have been some chance of teach- 
ing him to be more careful. My 
advice was listened to, but completely 
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disregarded, my threats were scorned, 
my prayers derided. What a pupil! 
Progress in my secondary courg 
of instruction was much more satis. 
factory, and, short of practical appli. 
cation, I had taught him almos 
everything I knew. An hour or » 
from Cyrene I concluded a talk on 
the care and cleaning of boots an 
saddlery. “By the way,” I warned 
the Professor as I climbed into the 
driver’s seat, “don’t take everything 
Surtees says as gospel. He recom. 
mends champagne and apricot jam 
for top-boots, but I’ve never met 
anyone who has actually tried it, 
and it certainly sounds very messy 
and rather expensive.” I let in the 
clutch; in a few moments we had 
slipped back twenty-five centuries 
or so, and the Professor was quoting 
Herodotus and relating how the 
Delphic Oracle had described to the 
founder the sweet spring water of 
the future Cyrene before he had set 
sail from Greece. On arrival in 
Cyrene we took a supply of that 
selfsame water, which was _ indeed 
delicious, and obtained half a dozen 
fresh loaves, the first we had tasted 
for ten days. We inspected the 
ruins of the great temple to 
Apollo and then drove down to 
Apollonia, once the port for Cyrene. 
During the previous three years 
it had been used successively by 
Italians, Germans, and British as 4 
rest-centre for troops; now it was 
again deserted. We found that 
the coast road had been destroyed, 
so there was nothing for it but to 
climb the hill again and strike inland 
from Cyrene. The Professor took 
over the driving and forthwith did 
his best to bring disaster upon us. 
I think I was never more frightened 
during the whole journey than when 
he swung round the first hairpin 
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on the wrong side of the road within 
a few inches of the precipice and 
then missed his gear change so that 
‘Pinafore’ began to slip back over 
the edge. I will not dwell on those 
agonising moments ; they were really 
too unpleasant to be funny. 

We now began the most dreary 
part of our journey. On the twelfth 
day we encamped beneath the lower- 
ing heights of the Gazala ridge and 
next morning drove into Tobruk. 
A Sunday silence brooded over the 
place and infected us both with an 
oppressive melancholy. Even a strong 
brew now failed to cheer us; the 
Tobruk water was so full of salts 
and chemicals that it curdled the 
tea. We pitied the many thousands 
who had had to drink it for weeks 
and months on end. All the places 
through which we were now passing 
were so well known to us by name 
and description that we had sub- 
consciously formed our own mental 
picture of them and were surprised 
at the difference between reality and 
imagination. Bardia, perched on the 
edge of its cliff, looked like a quaintly 
displaced Italian hill village, and 
Halfaya was not a pass as we had 
imagined, but a zigzag road up a 
salient. One hundred and twenty- 
two kilometres from Alexandria a 
modest notice marked the forward 
German minefield in front of El 
Alamein. We supposed that one 
day a more imposing monument might 
mark this place where the German 
tide had begun to ebb, and that no 
doubt the Egyptians would make a 
good thing out of it by arranging 
exeursions in luxury coaches for 
winter tourists. 

“Well, will you pass me as fit to 
drive?” asked the Professor as we 
made supper on our last night. 

“TI should very much like to— 
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you’re my pupil and my reputation 
as a teacher is at stake, but what 
do you think yourself? For hours 
on end you seem quite safe, and 
then suddenly for no good reason 
you give me the fright of my life.” 

“Oh, that’s just ‘ Pinafore’s’ 
goat,’’ smiled the Professor; ‘“‘ she’s 
@ very provoking animal, but I’ve 
got her now for good and all. 
Remember, I’ve never had another 
accident—not a proper one—since 
Bizerta.” 

I was tempted to say something 
scathing about luck rather than 
judgment, but instead I made a 
proposal. 

“Look here, tomorrow we have 
to drive into the centre of Cairo— 
that’s a far stiffer test than anything 
you’ve had to deal with so far. If 
you can drive ‘ Pinafore’ from the 
Pyramids to G.H.Q. without hitting 
anything—and without turning my 


hair grey—I will certify that you 


ean drive.” The astounding thing 
was that he did it. Snail-paced, 
meandering native carts, devil-may- 
care taxis, crazily unpredictable 
pedestrians, gesticulating policemen, 
roundabouts and traffic lights, all 
the hazards and navigational un- 
certainties of the teeming streets 
were as nothing to him. His 
handling of ‘ Pinafore’ during that 
final hour could only be described 
as masterly. 

Within a few hours of our arrival 
the Professor had done the round 
of the bookshops and purchased three 
Surtees and a Whyte-Melville. He 
was bursting with energy as usual 
and insisted on taking me that same 
afternoon to tea at Gezireh. A first 
visit to Gezireh with its luxurious club- 
house, squash courts, polo ground, golf 
course, green tennis lawns, and smart 
comfortable members is astonishing at 
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any time, but then the contrast was 
well-nigh overwhelming. During the 
previous fortnight we had travelled 
nearly three thousand miles through 
lands thronged with ghosts and 
saturated with blood. Now we sat 
on the shaded terrace of the club- 
house, watched the white-flannelled 


cricketers, and sipped our tea. A 
girl’s laughter and the sound of 
splashing came from the swimming- 


Soon afterwards our ways parted ; 
I did not see the Professor again 
until the other day. It was a 
December evening and I boarded a 
London - bound train on the out- 
skirts. I could not have missed 
that pale face and those arresting 
eyes; I would in any case have 
taken a second look at him because of 
his clothes. He was wearing a bowler 
hat with a mud-smeared dent in it, 
a black cutaway coat with a muddied 
shoulder, a stock with a fox-head pin, 
and mud-spattered breeches and boots. 

““Ever been upset in a gig?” he 
grinned, digging me in the ribs with 
his hunting-crop. 

“It looks as though you have,” 
I replied, ‘‘ quite recently.” 

“Yes, I took four tosses today— 
but the last two were at jumps.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve 
been hunting ? ”’ 

“Of course I’ve been hunting. 
I told you I was going to hunt, and 


Teaching the Professor. 
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pool; behind us in the lounge thre 
well-rouged and powdered matron; 
and an immaculate bearded gentle. 
man with a monocle, were settliny 
down to a rubber of bridge. “Come 
along to the polo ground,” suggested 
the Professor; “‘ you must explain to 
me all about the game.” 

“* Presently,”” I murmured, “ pres. 
ently,” and dropped off to sleep in 
my chair. 


hunt I do. It’s all your fault, you 
know ; ever since I last saw you I’ve 
been taking riding lessons when | 
could, and now I hunt regularly 
every Saturday. Judging by the 
number of bowlers I’ve smashed 
I’m inclined to think that ‘ five-and. 
twenty per cent of the danger’ is 
an underestimate, but my luck holds 
and ‘all time is lost wot is not spent 
in *unting.’ ”’ 

“Well done!” I cried, * but what 
are you doing in the train ?”’ 

** Well, I live in London and have 
to get to and from the meets some- 
how—+train, bus, horse-box, or pony- 
trap. The other day I walked the 
last six miles in my boots in just 
under the hour and got there before 
they moved off.”’ 

“ This petrol rationing is the devil,” 
I sympathised. 

** Oh, I wouldn’t drive,’ he replied, 
“even if I could get all the petrol I 
needed—I haven’t got the nerve.” 
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Tse promotion, displacement, apo- 
theosis, setting down, or whatever it 
is thought to have been of Mr Molotov, 
has led to a great deal of conjecture ; 
and, as is usual, the more confident 
the explanations offered, the less 
informed they were. Had he fallen 
fom favour? Had the Western 
counter-attack exposed the flaws in 
his policy ? Was his departure the 
prelude to a rapprochement or to a 
renewed offensive, with perhaps a 
change of tactics? No one could 
answer these questions and _ the 
mystery remained. When Britain 
changes her Foreign Secretary the 
world generally knows why; but in 
Soviet Russia the significance of a 
similar event is often only clear 
many months after it has happened— 
often, though not always. There is 
certainly no analogy between the 
recent affair and that other of ten 
years ago, when Mr Molotov himself 
succeeded Mr Litvinov. Then the 
writing on the wall was plain for all 
to see. Litvinov was associated with 
a policy of something akin to fraterni- 
sation with the Western democracies, 
of support for the League of Nations, 
and of resistance to the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. When he went, all that went 
too; and one of Mr Molotov’s first 
diplomatic masterpieces was the nego- 
tiation of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, which 
finally decided Hitler to march his 


armies into Poland and set the world 
at war. 


No such revolutionary change in 
Policy is in the least likely now. If 
it were, the new Minister would not 
be Mr Vyshinsky, who belongs to Mr 
Molotov’s school of thought and has 
shown himself able to say No as 


often and as nastily as his master. 
Nor on the whole is it at all likely 
that Mr Molotov is in disgrace. If 
he were, the treatment would have 
been different. In 1939 Mr Litvinov 
was punished for the failure of his 
policy by relegation to a subordinate 
post, and from that to another, and 
so on until he had no post worth 
mentioning and was in a poor way 
by the time the Nazis invaded Russia. 
The first British Mission then arrived, 
and someone, remembering him, had 
an idea he might be helpful; so he 
was brought out of obscurity and in 
a very short time found himself 
Soviet Ambassador in Washington. 
That is one method of shuffling offices 
in Communist countries: Litvinov 
was lucky ; for there are other ways, 
quicker and less agreeable. But Mr 
Molotov has moved into what appears 
to be a position of even greater power, 
or at least into one in which a man 
may have greater power; so, in spite 
of the notorious reluctance of any 
dictator to offer promotion and 
encouragement to a possible successor, 
there may be some substance in the 
suggestion that Mr Molotov is now 
in a strategic position to take any 
action that might be indicated if 
something were to happen to Mr 
Stalin. 

At least there is at present no 
sign that Russia is calling off the 
cold war or is even abating the offen- 
siveness of her tactics. Lord Vansittart 
did a timely service when he called 
attention to the practice by which 
every Embassy or Legation, either of 
the Soviet Union or of a satellite 
country, is in effect a subsection of 
Cominform, with a listening-post for 
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the N.K.V.D. attached. In politer 
days a Foreign Mission was sometimes 
known to do a little quiet and gentle- 
manly spying; but usually this did 
not amount to much, and any acts of 
the sort, if detected, were repudi- 
ated with indignation. In the new 
diplomacy, however, no bones are 
made about the business and any 
exposure is brazened out. In fact, 
it would seem that nowadays the 
chief diplomatic duty of an Embassy 
from Eastern Europe to a Western 
capital is to create disaffection against 
the existing Government and to try to 
pry out its military secrets. Nor does 
its work end there ; for it goes beyond 
mere espionage and propaganda to an 
impudent interference with the freedom 
of movement of exiles from Communist 
countries. Lord Vansittart was well 
within the truth when he told the 
House of Lords that some of these 
unfortunate people in London are 
afraid to go out alone after dark; 
and a fairly recent incident in the 
United States disclosed that this is 
by no means the only country where 
this kind of outrage can happen. In 
these circumstances there is something 
indecent in the alacrity with which, on 
some anniversary or other which the 
Communists are celebrating, Cabinet 
Ministers accept entertainment from 
those who are abusing this country’s 
hospitality. That the Dean of Can- 
terbury and Mr Pritt should attend 
such functions may be lamentable, but 
is presumably their own business: that 
in present circumstances members of 
His Majesty’s Government should 
attend them is becoming everybody’s 
business. 


The recent by-elections have brought 
little comfort to the Conservatives. 
The unkindest cut came to them from 
South Hammersmith, where they were 
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supposed to stand a good chanes ¢ 
winning their first clear victory sing 
1945. It was an old Conservatiy 
seat, held for many years by §} 
William Bull. The majority wy 
substantial, but in these days of lar 
electorates was not at all impregnable; 
indeed, it was just the kind of majority 
the Conservatives must eliminate aj 
over the country if they are to retun 
to office. They had a candidate of 
whom, even after the defeat, no wor 
of criticism has been heard. Finally— 
to clinch the matter as they thought 
—they played their highest trump card, 
and on the day before the poll M 
Winston Churchill himself visited the 
constituency, did the rounds, made a 
few little speeches and a great many 
‘V’ signs, and was accorded, 
usual, an uproarious welcome. And 
by the following night the Socialist 
was in by sixteen hundred votes. The 
Yorkshire and St Pancras seats did 
not matter so much, though there the 
Conservatives were hoping for bigger 
reductions in the Socialist majorities. 

So heartening to the Socialists 
have been these results that Mr 
Morrison—if the reports are true— 
has been pleading for a snap Election 
in June. To the authority he com- 
mands as the chief tactician of the 
Party and the organiser of victory 
he has been able to add the opinion 
of the experts at Headquarters. These 
believe that, if the Election could be 
held now, the Conservatives would win 
no more than a handful of seats and 
Labour would be in for four or five 
years longer; whereas in_ twelve 
months anything may happen and 
the chance may slip by. The Prime 
Minister and Sir Stafford Cripps, it 
is said, have been resisting this 
pressure, partly perhaps because 4 
immediate Election would mean that 
the Bills to nationalise Iron and Steel 
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and to limit still further the powers 
of the House of Lords would have to 
start their Parliamentary careers all 
over again. 

What is the trouble with the Con- 
grvatives ? In the heart-searchings 
which naturally followed these electoral 
rebuffs many Tories were disposed 
to lay the blame on a lack of policy. 
In this they were hardly fair to their 
leaders, who have spent a good deal 
of time and trouble producing and 
explaining Charters to meet this very 
ned. The resulting programme may 
not be deemed very exciting, from an 
electoral point of view, but at least 
it is a policy. The point really is 
whether it is the kind of policy that 
is likely to win an election; and on 
that two opinions may be heard. 
There are those who believe that the 
proper course for an Opposition is to 
propose something as unlike as possible 
what the Government is offering ; and 
there are those who say that while the 
Opposition has a duty to oppose, this 
does not mean that it has a duty to 
be opposite. The quarrel, therefore, 
is between those who stand, sans 
phrase, for a return to private enterprise 
and are suspicious of Industrial and 
Agricultural Charters and the like, and 
those who accept a measure of control, 
planning and even nationalisation, 
and in fact would do a lot that the 
Socialists are doing, but maintain 
they would do it differently and 
better. 

In all this argument people some- 
times lose sight of the truth that the 
British public never votes on techni- 
alities. It likes good plain policies, 
o1 much the same principle that a 
man likes good plain cooking. It 
wants to know what is on the plate, 
Without a lot of explanations and 
investigations and dialectical subtleties. 
It is more interested in results than 
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in theories, in performances than in 
promises. The Socialists may think 
they won the Election of 1945 because 
they had a better planned and more 
attractive policy than had the Con- 
servatives ; but it is much more likely 
that they won it simply because the 
majority of voters thought the Con- 
servatives had got them into the mess 
of the war and the other side should 
be given a chance. In 1949 or 1950 
the electors should possibly be think- 
ing about the Iron and Steel Bill, or 
the curtailment of the powers of the 
House of Lords, or the comparative 
merits of the Industrial Charter and 
whatever comes out of the Socialist 
Whitsuntide Conference ; but actually 
they will probably be deciding whether, 
broadly speaking, the sort of life the 
Socialists are giving them is better or 
worse than what they would be likely 
to receive from the Tories. At this 
moment, in spite of some manifest 
grievances, they are inclining to the 
view that it is better. When they 
discover by painful experience that 
our present standard of living and 
employment depends entirely on 
American support, without which we 
would all be hungry and a million and 
a half of us would be workless, they 
may change their minds. 


It is a strange but notorious fact 
that the House of Commons is at its 
least pedestrian when it is debating a 
subject outside its usual agenda. On 
Foreign Affairs, or the Budget, or a 
Bill to nationalise Something or Other, 
the speakers are business-like and 
humdrum; and when the giants of 
the Front Bench have spoken their 
pieces the House empties, leaving few 
in their seats but those who are 
hopeful of presently catching the eye 
of the Speaker. But if the subject 
is something like the Revision of the 
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Prayer Book or Country Sports, by 
which Governments may not fall and 
in which Whips are therefore not 
concerned, the interest may be sus- 
tained from start to finish and members 
stay in their seats to hear the debate 
out. It is also noticeable that on 
such an occasion the most effective, 
though not always the best informed 
speeches may come, not from the 
familiar figures of the Westminster 
scene, but from obscure back-benchers. 
In the debate of December 1927 on 
the Revised Prayer Book the contribu- 
tion which had most influence on the 
result came from a comparatively 
unknown member, Mr Rosslyn Mitchell. 
Or it may be that when the Whips are 
off, opinion is free, and that a lot of 
members listen in order to have their 
minds made up for them and for 
once in a way vote for those who 
seem to have had the best of the 
argument. 

However that may be, the debate 


on the Protection of Animals (Hunting 
and Coursing Prohibition) Bill at the 
end of February was a fresh example 


of the old truth. It had an added 
piquancy because it was largely, 
though not entirely, a battle between 
those who knew all about the 
subject, but were not normally very 
good speakers, and those who were 
good speakers, but did not know 
much of what they were talking 
about. One of the most convincing 
speeches was from Colonel Boles, 
who sits for a constituency in 
North Somerset and gave the House 
a detailed description of how a stag 
is hunted on Exmoor, members listen- 
ing in fascinated silence to an expert’s 
disquisition on venery. But the 
decisive speech was from a Minister, 
Mr Tom Williams, who forswore 
@ past in which he had spoken and 
voted against blood sports, and 
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came out strongly against the Bij 
Nor did he make much secret ¢ 
the reason for his change of fron, 
For some days before the Bill cam 
up, the Central Lobby was haunte 
by tough, weather-beaten men 
knickerbockers, and with an air of 
having just looked in after a day 
with the beagles. But although they 
brought a refreshing whiff of th 
country into the place they were no 
in fact the people who counted. Thee 
had done most of their lobbying by 
post, and had done it very well. What 
the supporters of the Bill, who wer 
mostly Socialists, had failed to realise 
was that the people it would punish 
were not only or mostly the opulent 
few who can afford to hunt stags, nor 
even only the more numerous but les 
opulent who beagle or pursue otter. 
Behind them were the farmer and the 
miner. Several of the County Agr- 
cultural Committees had written to 
the Minister to let him know that if 
on the demand of a parcel of urban 
cinema-goers, the Bill were passed 
and some of the comparatively rare 
pleasures of the countryside were to 
be banned, the Government need 
not expect the food target to be 
reached this year. More serious still 
was the attitude of the miners, who 
declared roundly that if they were 
forbidden to course hares, the Govern- 
ment might whistle for its appointed 
output of coal. So here were two 
pressure groups, Food and Coal, taking 
the field ; and in its present state the 
country cannot afford to antagonise 
either. If in one sense the battle was 
town against country, among towns 
men, too, were many who were not 
altogether reassured by the reasonable: 
ness of Mr Cocks and his supporters 
and were still inclined to be suspicious 
of the motives behind the Bill. The 
opponents of blood sports have seldom 
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escaped the charge of being spoil- 
sports, of disliking these pursuits for 
the same reason that Macaulay’s 
Puritan disliked bear-baiting, “‘ not 
because it gave pain to the bear, 
but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators.” 

So the queer debate closed. It 
began with Mr Cocks quoting Oscar 
Wilde in support of the Bill; it 
ended with hunting cries as_ the 
majority celebrated their victory. 

So much of the argument raged 
round the cruelty or humanity with 
which blood sports are conducted—a 
point on which the evidence differed 
widely—that the deeper implications 
of the Bill got comparatively scant 
attention. Yet at bottom the question 
is biological, if not philosophical. If 
all hunting were to be stopped, who 
can doubt that the wild life of the 
country would be practically exter- 
minated ? A few foxes might linger 
on in rocky and unfrequented spots ; 


a few otters and badgers would be 


recued and kept in reserves; but 
the ordinary countryman might spend 
his life without a sight of anything 
wild on four feet except an occasional 
rabbit. Would that be a right or a 
wong result? Or, to put the matter 
onarather different basis, is a hard life 
better than no life at all? We cannot 
ak the animals themselves whether 
they would prefer to go on being 
hunted but to survive as a species, or 
to be released from the perils of the 
chase at the cost of an extermination 
which, however skilfully conducted, 
would be for them a very painful 
Process. Since we cannot take a 
plebiscite of the stag, the otter, the 
badger, and the hare, we have to 
answer that question for them; and 
surely the House of Commons, how- 
‘ver unwittingly, gave the right reply 
in February. 
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The death of Mr Sol Bloom removed 
a rather remarkable figure from the 
political scene at Washington. The 
son of a Polish-Jew immigrant, he made 
a fortune out of musical publishing and 
real estate and, entering politics, found 
himself eventually in the key position of 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
The visiting foreigner, it must be 
owned, would sometimes wonder how 
Mr Bloom got there and how he stayed 
there ; for he neither talked nor always 
behaved like a serious exponent of 
international affairs. Older people 
may recall a popular song, “‘ The 
Honeysuckle and the Bee,’ which 
everyone was singing in the early 
years of the present century. Mr 
Bloom was the author of that famous 
ditty, and to the end of his days, on 
festive occasions or to oblige a friendly 
visitor, would sing it, the effect being 
entertaining rather than impressive. 
Yet, if his conduct did not always 
display the dignity expected in a 
statesman, he took himself and his 
work very seriously. Under President 
Roosevelt’s policy of associating Con- 
gress as closely as possible with the 
handling of foreign affairs, Mr Bloom 
was a frequent apparition at inter- 
national gatherings; and if it can 
hardly be said that he ever changed 
the course of events, either at Con- 
ferences or in the House, he was a 
sturdy supporter of the Administration. 
Britons at least should remember that 
he helped to steer through Congress 
a number of difficult measures—from 
Lend-Lease to the British credit— 
which under a less popular or less 
willing pilot might have suffered 
shipwreck. 

This, however, does not really explain 
Mr Bloom’s position as Chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee for so many 
years. That depended upon what 
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young and irreverent Congressmen 
like to call “‘ the order of senility ’’— 
the strange custom by which the 
chairmanship of any Committee goes 
as a matter of course to the senior 
member of the Majority Party who is 
serving on it. The custom has no 
constitutional force: it just grew; 
and in the United States it is quite 
as difficult to get rid of an established 
custom as it is to pass an Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

The ‘order of senility’? has had 
two unfortunate consequences. The 
first (which did not apply to Mr 
Bloom, who had a New York con- 
stituency) is that, when the Democratic 
Party is in control, the custom gives 
an undue advantage to the Deep 
South. There, unless a man mis- 
behaves himself pretty seriously, he 
can keep a seat in Congress indefinitely ; 
for far south of the Mason-Dixon Line 
the pendulum does not swing and 
no Republican is at all likely to turn 
him out. If therefore he is appointed 
in his early days to a Committee and 
stays on it, he can hardly help in 
course of time becoming its Chairman. 
Yet, on the whole, the best brains 
and a more liberal outlook are to be 
found not in the Deep South, but in 
other parts of the Union where seats 
are less secure. The other consequence 
is that the Chairman is usually an old 
man, and sometimes a very old man. 
Mr Bloom was seventy-nine when he 
died; and his successor, a com- 
paratively young fellow from West 
Virginia, is seventy-four. 


During the years between the wars 
the depreciatory school of biography, 
led with more brilliance than historical 
justice by Mr Lytton Strachey, made 
havoc of many an established reputa- 
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tion; and starting from the premix 
that every idol has feet of clay, som. 
times arrived at the conclusion thy 
there was little else but clay in th 
whole body. Mr Roger Fulford 
Life of George IV., which was fir: 
published in 1935, was a pleasant 
challenge to this prevailing fashion, 
It is true that poor “ Prinny” wa 
no fit subject for “‘ debunking.” 
started, as it were, from rock bottom; 
for little could be said of him afte 
he was dead that had not alread; 
been said of him by his unfaithful 
subjects while he was alive. Th 
contemporary verdict was accepted, 
rather uncritically, by the Victorians, 
especially after it had received endorse. 
ment from the pen of Thackeray, 
There was, it appeared, to be no 
appeal to a higher Court. The cas 
was closed. 

Yet where Thackeray found nothing 
but “a bow and a grin,” Mr Fulford 
saw something more. He did no 
exactly rehabilitate George IV.: to 
do that was perhaps impossible. But 
he produced enough extenuating cir- 
cumstances and mitigating qualities 
to change the picture, and incidentally 
to reveal a very much more probable 
person than the reputed monster who 
was Regent during one of the most 
glorious periods of British history, 
who was King during the difficult 
days after the Napoleonic Wars, and 
who died, not on the scaffold or in 
exile, as such a monster should have 
ended, but quite peacefully in his bed. 

This consideration alone would 
warrant a fresh edition of Mr Fulford’: 
excellent Life 1; but there is the added 
circumstance that since the first edition 
appeared, Professor Aspinall has edited 
and the Cambridge University Pres 
has published the letters and paper 





1 © George IV.’ By Roger Fulford. 
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of both the Regency and the Reign, 
and that this new evidence supports 
the plea for a reconsideration of the 
older judgment. 

The terms of this are familiar 
enough—that George was a rake, a 
fop, and a spendthrift, selfish, callous, 
and vain, that he kept faith with no 
one, and was wholly unconscious of 
the duties of his office. Much of this 
js true, but, as Mr Fulford shows, it 
js far from being all the truth. To 
a great extent George was the victim 
of upbringing and environment. The 
garchlight has shone so strongly on 
the extravagance and shortcomings of 
his later life that the world is hardly 
permitted to remember the charm 
and promise of his youth. The 
promise passed all too soon, but some 
of the charm stayed on. Without it 
he would hardly have won and kept 
the friendship of a man like Charles 
James Fox; and to the end of his 


life he could be, when he pleased, a 


delightful host and an amusing com- 
panion. If his father had handled 
him more wisely; if someone, when 
he was at an impressionable age, had 
sometimes given him good advice ; 
if he had been allowed a little more 
liberty in some ways and a little less 
opportunity in others, the tale might 
have been different. 

It would certainly have been 
different if he could openly and law- 
fully have married Mrs Fitzherbert. 
He was nearer being faithful to her 
thn he was to being faithful to 
anyone—faithful in the sense that 
for long he returned to her from 
his infidelities. His official marriage 
was an unmixed tragedy for which 
he was only partly to blame. His 
creditors had become so pressing that 
he was forced to obey the King and 
marry somebody. His bride was 
chosen for him with a carelessness 
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unforgivable in his father and near 
treason in Malmesbury, who was 
sent to report on the lady’s suitability. 
George accepted her in a fit of 
petulance: since it had to be some- 
body (and could not be Mrs Fitz- 
herbert), so far as he was concerned 
it could be anybody. But Caroline 
was a dreadful woman, of whom the 
best that can be said is that she 
was slightly demented. Even those 
members of the Royal Family who 
were at first well disposed towards 
her quickly changed their opinion. 
Yet this vulgar, prurient creature, 
with little mind and (if the half of 
what she said of herself is to be 
believed) less morals, was to poison 
the better part of her husband’s life ; 
and later, when their relations came 
to a crisis and she allowed herself 
to be made the tool of an unscrupulous 
faction, no man could have been 
worse served by his Ministers than 
was the King. 

George III. must take some of the 
blame for the whole calamity, and 
also for his son’s extravagance. A 
father, who gives a young man an 
obviously insufficient allowance, can 
hardly complain if he runs into debt 
or takes the view that he may as 
well be broke for half a million as 
for a beggarly ten thousand. George’s 
debts were astronomic. Most of the 
money went on the Pavilion at 
Brighton and later on Carlton House. 
Mr Fulford justly points out that 
the critics in their indignation over- 
look the Regent’s services to architec- 
ture and the arts, which received from 
him a stimulus and encouragement 
they had not had from any of his 
Hanoverian ancestors. Was it not 
George I. who once remarked, “I 
hate all Boets and Bainters”’? While 
art and literature had little support 
from the first three Georges, the 
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Regency style owes much of its 
merit to the Regent’s taste and 
patronage. Less easy to defend is 
George’s conduct after 1815, when 
his continued lavishness was in an 
almost intolerable contrast to the 
wretchedness of the times. Mr Ful- 
ford’s suggestion that if the Regent 
had not spent the money, other people 
would have—and less wisely—is not 
good enough. George showed an utter 
insensitiveness to the sufferings of the 
people, and such self-indulgence, un- 
imaginable in his descendants’ days, 
nearly brought down the Government 
in his own. 

Perhaps his greatest personal mis- 
fortune, and certainly much of his 
unpopularity, came from the enmity 
of the Whigs, the most articulate and 
unforgiving element in politics. They 
were the friends of his youth, partly 
from his genuine affection for Fox 
and partly because, in the tradition 
of his House, he wished to annoy 
his father. When at last the Regerit 
came to his full powers, although 
Fox was dead, the Whig expectations 
were high. But the tide of war had 
turned at last. Wellington was march- 
ing victoriously through Spain and all 
Europe was stirring against Napoleon. 
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At such a time to have put out the 
Tories and put in the Whigs, who 
were still talking appeasement and 
a compromise peace, would have been 
a blunder and a crime. George could 
have stuck to his old friends and 
sacrificed his country, or he could 
have stuck to his country and dis. 
appointed his old friends. He made 
the right choice and thereby sent the 
Whigs into an envenomed opposition 
which lasted till the end of his life. 

Let that at least stand to his credit, 
and if vanity and selfishness were his 
besetting weaknesses, let it be added 
on the other side of the account that 
he had _ intelligence, artistic taste, 
more learning than the world allowed 
him, and was the wittiest monarch, 
longo intervallo, since Charles IL; 
that he was good-natured and affec- 
tionate, at his best when people liked 
him and at his worst when they did 
not ; and that the Duke of Wellington 
—no mean judge of men—once said of 
him that he was “the most extra- 
ordinary compound of talent, wit, 
buffoonery, obstinacy, and good feeling 
—in short, a medley of the most 
opposite qualities, with a great pre- 
ponderance of good—that I ever saw 
in any character in my life.” 
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